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Shipping Diact | 
Outlines Results 
Of Marine Policy 


Chairman Tells Senaters He 
Expects Congress to De- 
cide on Definite Course 
for Future. 


re 
Efficiency of Service « 
Declared to Improve 


Mr. O’Connor Says Private 
Firms Would Need Federal 
Aid to Operate Ships Now 
Run by Government. 


\ . . 
The question of the future policy of 


the United States toward the upbuilding 
of the American merchant marine will 
“loom up for a more definite discussion 
and conclusion in the near future,” the 
chairman of the Shipping Board, 
O’Connor, advised Senators in a ’state- 
ment of views which he has’ just sent to 
individual members. 
The statement was 
date of September 20. 


forwarded under 


A number of the 


Senators are studying the matter, and in | 
ex- | 


some cases are preparing replies 
pressing their judgment. 

One of these replies is from Senator 
Edwards (Dem.), of New Jersey, who, 
in a letter of the same date, has advised 
the chairman of the Shipping Board that 
he agrees with the chairman’s statement 
that the need and sentiment for a mer- 
chant marine is stronger today than 
when the Merchant Marine Act was 
passed. The Senator added that he be- 
lieves private capital and not the Gov- 
ernment should control the merchant 
marine. Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, a’member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and others are 
about to advise the Board of their views, 
they said. 

The full text of the letter sent to Sen- 
ators by Chairman O’Connor follow:: 

“Dear Senator: Much is being said in 
the press and elsewhere about the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and a great many 
things have been injected which tend to 
confuse the national purpose and needs 
in this regard. I have endeavored in the 
enclosed statement to focus into a few 
words what the real situation is, and I 


. should feel it an honor if you could find 


time to read it. 

“Whether we should continue to carry 
out the Merchant Marine Act as we are 
now doing, whether there should be dras- 


tie legislation which would bring about | 
an abrupt transfer to private capital, or } 


whether we should abandon any attempt 
to have a merchant marine at all are 
questions which will no doubt loom up 
for more definite discussion and con- 
clusion in the near future. 

With best wishes, I am 
yours, 


very truly 
“T. V. O'CONNOR, 
“Chairman.” 

The full text of Chairman O’Connor’s 
statement of views follows: 

“We have an act of Congress passed 
in 1920 known as the Merchant Marine 
Act, clearly defining our purpose at ail 
events to have a merchant marine ade- 
qe for commerce and as a naval aux- 

iary. I think the realization -of the 
need of and the sentiment of the peo- 
ple for a merchant marine is many times 
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Rail Traffic Is Opened 


Into Russian Far East 


The opening of through railway traf- 
fic between Europe and the Russian Far 
East is announced by the Department of 
Commerce in a statement issued on Sep- 
tember 21 and credited to The Moscow 
Economic Life. 
text, follows: 

A through passenger and freight traf- 
fic was opened recently from Europe via 
Latvia, Estonia, and Siberia, to the Rus- 
sian Far East. 

The Japanese state railroads, the 
Chosen and South Manchurian, the Jap- 
anese steamship company Osaka-Kaisha, 
and the Chinese Eastern Railroad have 
also started the sale of through tickets, 
and baggage is accepted for direct ship- 
ment via Siberia to the railroad stations 
of R. S. S. R. and to the station Riga of 
the Latvia railroad, and to the station 
Tallinn of the Estonian railroad. 


In Moscow tickets are on sale, and 
haseage is accepted for shipment to Har- 
bin, anchuria and Toyko, Japan. 
Through trains are running from Mos- 
cow to Manchuria twice a week; to 
Vladivostok once a week. 

There is another way of travel between 
Asia and Europe, via the Suez”Ganal or 
by land-water via America. The routes 
between Peking and Paris and between 
Tokyo and Paris via the Suez Canal re- 
quire 37 to 42 days, respectively, and 
cost $525 and $550, respectively. <A 
eee railread communication via Si- 
pg#ia costs much less, $220 to $250, and 
to 14% days. 
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Adiibal Bullard Says Probleiies 


Chairman of Federal Radio Commission Reports That 
Confusion in Air Is Giving Way to Order and 


Asserts Future Is in 


air is 


Declaring that confusion in the 
slowly giving way to order, 
tadio Commission, 
retired, in an 


man of the Federal 
Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, 
address delivered at the Fourth Radio 
Industries banquet held at the 
Astor in New York City on September 


21, predicted that the public might look | 


forward confidently ‘to a period of prog- 
ress in radio far more notable than any- 
thing which has been accomplished in 
the past. 

The message was broadcast by nearly 
100 stations, said to have been the most 
extensive hook-up ever. attempted. 


Chairman Bullard’s prediction was 


made in a message by him to the people | 
of the United States in which he asserted | 


that the future of radio was in their 
hands to become whatever they choose to 
make of it. “It is you,” he said, 
must tell the broadcasters what they 
shall and shall not send out; it is you 


who will make possible the vast develop- | 


ments of radio which lie ahead. 

“The way is now clear for full coopera- 
tion by the radio industries, the Govern- 
ment and the public, to the single end 


that this wonderful agency may render | 


Use of Prewar Prices 


As Normal Discarded 


‘By Labor Department 


Shift to 1926 Is Made on 
Ground That Year 1913 
Is Too Remote to Fur- 
nish Satisfactory Base. 


No longer will prewar prices be con- 
sidered as normal in the measurements 
of trends calculated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, according to a state- 
ment issued Sepceiab. ? 2: by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The 1913 ndérmal, which 
has heretofore been employed, has been 


discarded, and the prices prevailing dur- | 
ing 1926 will be taken as a normal.and , 
| fluctuations be calculated from that, 


the 
announcement stated. 

The statement, in full text, 

Announcement is made that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has completed the re- 
vision of its index numbers of wholesale 
prices and the results are now ready for 
distribution as Bulletin No. 453. 

At last “1913” no longer “equals 100” 
in the bureau’s calculations, as the price 
base has been changed from the average 
of the year 1913 to the average of the 
year 1926. Also, the “weighting” em- 
ployed is no longer the quantity enter- 
ing into the market in 1919, but an aver- 
age for the years 1923 to 1925. 

The number of articles included has 
been increased from 404 to 550, some of 
these being composites made by averag- 
ing the prices of several kinds of an ar- 


PMR lain 
follows: 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Study of Refrigeration 


In Homes Inaugurated | 


of 


Producers and Consumers 
Apparatus Cooperate in 
Research. 


A cooperative study of household re- 
frigeration has been started in the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated September 
21. The work has been undertaken in 
cooperation with the Society for Elec- 
trical Development and the National As- 
sociation of Ice Industries. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A study of household fefrigeration to 
be carried on in cooperation with the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development and the 
National Association of Ice Industries 
has been inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. Both consumers and 
manufacturers of refrigeration appara- 
tus and of ice feel the need of disinter- 
ested research on this subject. 


A very limited study of this kind was } 


begun by the Bureau last year. Now, 
with the further aid of manufacturers 
of both mechanical and ice refrigerators 
and of the ice industry, this study is to 
be expanded. 

Three persons on the scientific staff 
will give it their attention. Lucile W. 
Reynolds, M. S., will handle the econo- 
mic phases. Miss Reynolds, formerly 
identified with home demonstration work 
in Montana and Massachusettts, has 
more recently been engaged in graduate 
study of economics at the University of 
Chicago. 

Physical problems of this refrigeration 
project will be investigafed by Mildred 
B. Porter, who has been a member of 
the faculty of Carlton College and Smith 
College and has done intensive graduate 
study in physies at the University 
Chicago: Samuel C. Clark, assistant 
food -chemist in the Bureau 
Economics since 
continue his work. on this study, 


of 


the Chair- | 
| 


Hotel | 


“who | 


| let the 


| questions 





| other 








of Home | 
its organization, will | 


Hands of Public. 


a greater, wider, more dependable 
service.” 

In his address, Chairman Bullard dis- 
cussed in detail some of the major diffi- 
culties in broadcasting and problems in 
broadcasting confronting the Commis- 
sion. 

The a‘idreéss, in full text, follows: 

Wher J accepted the invitation to 
speak over the radio ‘on this auspicious 
occasion, no particular subject was al- 
lotted to me and I myself did not know 
what to suggest, but the subjects con- 
nected with radio have so many angles 
that I thought it best to simply talk and 
listeners find out what it is all 
about. 

Whatever I have to say must not be 
construed as my independent views, but 
rather the crystallized opinions of the 
entire Commission, of which I am simply 
the mouthpiece. 

I always wonder what the underlying 
thoughts are of those who are at pres- 
ent doing or who desire to do radio 
broadcasting and I have asked pertinent 
of many broadcasters and 
have received many answers. As a gen- 


[Continued on =e 2, Column 1.) 


Mr. Claudel Dineweses 
French Tariff Question 


The Ambassador of France, Paul 
Claudel, conferred with William R. Cas- 
tle, Jr., Assistant: Secretary of State, ‘on 
September 20, regarding the tariff ques- 
tion, now a subject of diplomatic ex- 
change between the two countries. It 
was stated orally by the Department 
September 21 that the conversation had 
been a general one and Ambassador 


| Claudel had given no intimation as to 


whether or not his Government was will- 


| ing to hold the negotiations in Washing- 


ton. Also no word regarding the matter 
has been received from 
Embassy in Paris, it was stated. 


Higher Differential 


Asked by Baltimore 


I. C. C. Hears Application for 
Adjustment of Rail Rates 
on Exports and Imports. 


Examiner Trezise, of the 
Commerce Commission, held 


Interstate 


the Baltimore Chamber 


against the 


of Commerce 
Ann Arbor Railroad and 
eastern lines, No. 18715 on the 
docket. The Baltimore interests ask the 
Commission to require the,establishment 
by the railroads of an increased differ- 
ential on export and import traffic trans- 
ported through Baltimore under the rates 
on traffic via New York. 

In place of the present differential 
of 3 cents per 100 pounds on traffic other 
than grain and of 1% cents on export 
grain the Baltimore complaint asks a 
differential of 6 cenfS. In place of the 
present differential of 12 cent on grain 
transported via Great Lakes vessels, it 
asks a differential of 14% cents under 
the rates on like traffi¢ via New York. 

C. E. Wood, superintendent of ele- 
vators of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
testified in detail regarding receipts of 
grain at the Baltimore & Ohio elevators, 
which, he said, showed a large increase 
in 1926 as compared with 1925, but had 
since shown a decrease. He said he was 
taking no position as to whether Balti- 
more is receiving its fair share of the 
grain traffic, but was merely pointing 
to the figures. 

The hearing is to be continued on Sep- 
tember 22. 


Bible Reading Upheld 


In Minnesota Schools 


State Supreme Court Finds 
Practice Does Not Violate 
Constitution. 


Reading of the Bible in the school- 
room without comment and without com- 
pulsory attendance is lawful, according 
to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, 
stated on September 21. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

That it is lawful and no constitutional 
provision is infringed by the reading of 
the Bible in the schoolroom, without 
note or comment, permitting puygls to 
retire who do not care to listen to the 
reading,“is the substance of a recent de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota. 

The decision states: 

“The purpose of the defendant schoo 
board in having the Bible read in the 
public schools was to implant in the 
mind of the pupil higher moral and ethi- 
cal standards and a knowledge of the 
Bible and was not for the purpose of 
teaching the doctrines of any religious 
sect,” 


the American 








| Directional Ral 
Of Radio Are fast Being Solved | 


Tests Satisf actor 7 


with di- 
Field are 


Results of. experiments 
rectional radio at Hadley 

reported excellent, the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Airways Division of 
the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on September 21. based 
upon a communication from Lieu- 
tenant Settle, Communication Offi- 
cer at the Lakehurst, N. J., Naval 
Air Station. The announcement in 
full text follows: 

Experiments -in directional radio 
at Hadiey Field, using the radio 
beacon established there by the 
Airways Division, are reported to 
have obtained excellent results. 

“As heard in the vicinity of 
| Lakehurst,” writes Lieut. Settle, 

“the beacon appears excellent to 

us. The observed signal strength 
(daylight) was high; the ‘cutoff’ on 
both sides of the ‘zone of equal 
audibility’ was sharp, and the beam 
narrow, estimated at one-half mile 
in width at Lakehurst on the flight 
test. The signals on either side of 
| the beam were clear and distinct, 
and the interlocking of the signals 
in the beam, to form dashes, was 
complete. It considered that 
this and similar beacons will prove 
of inestimable value to aircraft and 
should be a large factor in the 
progress of commercial aviation.” 

The~ Naval Station at Lakehurst 
cooperating these experimental 
| beacon tests, using the Los Angeles 
| and sms smaller lighter-than-air ships. 





is 


1s 


and 


Federal Standards 
Are Fixed for Apples 


Provision Made for Inspec- 
tion and Certification of 
Fruit at Place Where 
Boxed. 


Official export standards for 
boxed in, northwestern 
have been‘establishea by the Department 
of Agriculture, according to a 
ment by the Department September 21. 
These standards provide for the inspec- 
tion and certification 


apples 


The full text of the announcement of 
the new siandards follows: 

Official export standards of the United 
States for the inspection and certifiea- 


; tion of condition and pack of apples when 
standard | 
| apple box have been approved by Secre- 
a hearing | 
| September 21 on the complaint filed by 


packed in the northwestern 


tary Jardine. 


These standards for export have been_| 


provided with a view to’ establishing a 


| common language between exporters and 


foreign buyers as to the condition of the 
apples at the time of inspection. It is 
emphasized, however, that 
as the previous handling and storage 
(as they affect keeping quality), or the 


temperature and length of time in tran- | 
sit may cause.a change in the condition | 
of the apples after they have been in- | 
The tightness of pack may also | 


spected. 
be affected by 
transit. 


decay or softening in 
Certificates to Be Issued. 

Official certificates issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on requests for 
certification for export will have the 
statement “Lot meets United 
standard for export” under “Remarks, 
provided the apples meet these stand- 
ards. 
statement “suitable condition for ex- 
port” which has been made on certifi- 
cates in the past. An inspection certifi- 
cate which bears the statement, “Lot 
meets United States standards for ex- 
port” will show that the lot of apples 
described meets the United 


” 


so 


spection. 


Although, apples may be certified as | 
such a | 


meeting the export stgndards, 
statement on the certificate does not as- 


sure the buyer that the apples will ar- | 


rive at destination in a satisfactory con- 
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Complete 
News Summary 


and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classi- 
‘fied by Topics 
every day for 
the convenience 
of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


| Lenroot, 
| sin, 
| Senator 
| members, 


| American Commission, 


| cluded September 15, 
| States with 


+ by 
| sachusetts, 
| on 


Packed for Export | 





! the United States and 
standard boxes | 





state- | 


of condition and | 
pack of apples at the time of packing. | 


| from 


such factors | 


States | 


This will take the place of the | 


States | 
standards for export at the time of in- | 


in the first half of 1927 


| 000,000 francs, a gain 


Commissioners 
Appointed Under 


Peace Treaties 


* . 

Former Senator Lenroot to 
Serve on Body Set Up by 

With 


Great Britain. 


, 


Agreement 


President Coolidge 


Announces Selections 


Osear W. Underwood Is Named | 
to Franco-American 
Tribunal in Sim- 
ilar Capacity. 


President Coolidge announced Septem- 
ber 21, the appointment of Irvine L. 
former Senator from Wiscon- 
Oscar W. Underwood, former 
from Alabama, to be American 
respectively, of the Anglo- 
American Commission and the Franco- 
set up under the 
peace 
1914, 
Great Britain 

Mr. Lenroot was named 
vacancy on the 
missien created by the 
Gray, former Senator from 
Mr. Underwool will fill the place vacated 
the death of Richard Olney, of Mas- 
former Secretary of State, 
the Franco-American Commission. 

American Members Named. 


and 


provision of Bryan 
and France. 
to fill the 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Commissions were issued on Monday, 
September 12, 1927 
Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Wisconsin, 
Underwood, former Senator from Ala- 
bama, appointing them as Commission- 
ers under the treaties concluded between 
the United States and Great Britain, and 
France, respec- 
on September 15, 1914. 

Each of these treaties set up an Inter- 
national/Commission which, according to 
Article II, “shall be 
members, to be appointed 
One member shall be 
country, by the Government thereof; one 
member shall be chosen by each Govern- 
ment from some third country; the fifth 
member shall be chosen common 
agreement between the 
ments, it being understood that he shall 
not be a citizen of either country.” 


The Honorable Irvine L. Lenroot takes 
the place’ left vacant by the death of the 
Honorable George Gra¥. former Senator 
Delaware, the American na- 
tional member the Anglo-American 
Commission. 

The Honorable Oscar W. Underwood 
replaces the late Honorable Richard Ol- 
ney, former Secretary of State, as the 
American national member on _ the 
Franco-American Commission. 


former Senator from 


tively, + 


as follows: 


by 


as 


on 


Membership of Commission. 
The members of the Anglo-American 


|; Commission are as follows: 


American national 


Honorable Irvine L. Lenroot. 





| 


weather conditions, 


to the Honorable | 


| cent 


treaties con- | 
by the United 


Anglo-American Com- | 
death of George | 
Delaware. | 


| 


| **Philippin-mahogany” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and the Honorable Oscar W. | 


composed of five | 


chosen from each 


two Govern- | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
' 


Commissioner, | 


American non-national Commissioner, |! 


deceased. 
British 
ceased. 


national commissioner, de- 


Alternative Commissioner for Canada, | 


deceased. 
Alternative 

Zealand, Sir Robert Stout, 
Alteruative 


for New 
C. M. G. 
for New- 


Commissioner 
K. 


Commissioner 


| foundland, Sir William Horwood. 


Alternative 
Africa. 


Commissioner for South 
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Bad Weather Bx xacts 
Huge Losses inC Ops 


17- 
Y¥ ear Period Reducing Yields 
from 15 to SO Per Cent. 


Adverse weather conditions have 
most important bearing upon the 
vields, according to a notation published 
September 21 by the Weather Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture. During 
the 17-year period from 1909 1925, 
it was said, it caused 
in the wheat crop. 
full text, follows: ; 

The varying yield 


Adverse Conditions Over 


a 


c is 


to 
a loss of 23 
The report, 


per 
in 


of crops from year 
to year is the result- of the sum total of 
all the environmental influences, extend- 
ing frqm preparation of the soil to har- 
vest. Of these the weather factor is the 
most important. F'ortunately, rht, 
destructive hail, Gamaging frosts, de- 
vastating floods, and other adverse 
while occurring every 


draug 


5.) 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 
ian a ee ail 
Philippine Mahogany 
Order to Be Reviewed 

In-Court of Appeals 


Trade Commission’s Ruling 

Against Luma ber Company 
Selected 
Case. 


Federal Trade 


as Test 


Commission’s 
order against 
the Indiana Quartered Oak Company of 
Long Island City, IN. Y., has been chosen 
as a test case for review in the United 
States Court of Appeals, the Commis- 
sion announced on September 21. 

This action, it was explained, is in ac- 
cordance with-a stipulation entered into 
by the six hardwood importing com- 
Panies against which the Commission 
issued orders in August, prohibiting the 
use of the #rm “mahogany” in the sale 
of woods not derived from trees of the 
wmmeliaceae family. Ft was stated that the 
stipulation provides for an appeal by 
either side to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for review of the decision 
which will be given by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

The full text of the statement 
public by the Commnission follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission 
tember 21 announced that an order 
cease and desist — issued in 
against the Indiana Quartered Oak Com- 
pany, of Long Island City, N. Y., 
be made a test case for review in the 
UMiited States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the second circuit in conection with 
the Commnission’s ‘* Philippine Mahogany 
orders. 

Besides the Indiana Quartered 
Company, five other respondent hard- 
wood importing companies will be bound 
by the decision of the court in the test 
case, according to 
into between all six companies and the 
Federal Trade Com mission, - 

The stipulation provides certain con- 
ditions upon which either the Quartered 
Oak Company or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may apply to the Supreme Court 
for review of the <lecision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The six companies each were 
by the Federal 


The 


made 


Sep- 
to 


ordered 
Trade Commission 
August to cease and desist from such 
practices as advertising or offering for 
sale certain Philippine hadwoods and 
hardwood products under the names 
**Philippine mahogany” or “mahogany” 
when such woods were not of the ma- 
hogany tree family. 

Designation of 
for review in the 
peals following 


orders 


Ap- 


one of the six 
Circuit Court of 
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A ppreciation al the Franc Reduces V alas 
Of Expanding Voluame of French Imports 


Trade Situation Is Reported as Discowraging in Face of De- 
cline in Unfavorable Balance. 


The of into France 
increased by 11 
appreciation of the 


8 


volume imports 
per cent, but the 
france caused the value to decline by 
per cent, according to the Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Declared ex- 
ports to the United States showed a 
marked rise. 

The statement is based on reports from 
the Paris office, and follows: in full: 

Imports into France during the first 
half of 1927 were valued at 27,118,000,- 
000 francs, representing a decline of 
nearly 8 per cent as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1926. During 
the same period exports totaled 26,952,- 
of 1.3 per cent. 

The lower value of imports was evi- 
dently due principally to the drop in 
their franc values resulting from the ap- 
preciation of the currency, as the quan- 
tity’ of merchandise imported increased 
by more than 11 per cent to 26,056,000 
metric tons during the first half of 1927 


| as compared with the similar period of 


1926. The incyease relates to food- 
stuffs and raw. materials, imports of 


of | 


manufactured declined 
sharply. 

Price changes are also reflected in the 
comparatively higoher percentage of in- 
crease in exports by quantity as agzainst 
values. The total of 18,332,000 metric 
tons represents an increase of nearly 15 
per cent. 

Exports of foodstuffs fell off, while 
those of raw materials and to a lesser 
extent manufactured articles increased, 
As compared with figures relating to 
the first six months of 1918, the volume 
of imports during the first half of 1927 

was nearly 20 per cent greater and that 
of exports more than 80 per cent higher, 
indicating that France's foreign taade 
has grown considerably since before the 
war. 

The visible foreign trade balance for 
-the first six momths of 1927 is accord- 
ingly unfavorable to the extent of 166,- 
000,000 francs. Wohile this figure is sur- 
prisingly low, im view of the business 
depression that Khas prevailed) since de 
facto stabilizatiom of the frane took 
place toward the end of last year, it is 


articles having 
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August | 


would ; 


» | 


Oak | 


a stipulation entered | 


in | 


issuance of the orders | 


a Simplif ied Text 


(f Revenue Law 


| Before Advisers 


Consideration Given to Tax 
| Problents for Report to 
Joint Committee of 
Congress. 


Fifth Meeting Held 
In National Capital 


- 


Entire Day Devoted to Sturdy of 
Plan Prepared by Staff 
Embodying Several 
Proposals. 


The Advisory Committee of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, ata meeting, Septem- 
ber 21, considered a variety of matters 
to be incorporated in its report to the 
Joint Committee, including proposals for 
simplification of the text of the law, it 
was announced orally, September 21, by 
the General Counsel of the Committee, 
Charles D. Hamel, of Washington, D. C, 

The meeting continued throughout the 
morning, afternoon and evening, with 
every member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee present. While the members did not 
announce any conclusions reached for 
final drafting into its report, it was 
stated that it had considered ‘certain 
| problems, including that of simplifica- 
tion.” 

Simplification Considered. 

An official statement, made orally by 
Mr. Hamel, after the morning and after- 
noon sessions follows: 

“The Advisory Committee to the Joints 
Congressional Committee held a meeting 
today to consider certain problems to be 
incorporated into the report of the Joint 
Committee to the next session of Con- 
gress). All members of the Advisory 
Committee were present. 

“important problems considered were 
the several proposals for simplification 
of the law which have been worked 
out by the Committee's staff.” 

This is the fifth meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee. It was held in the 
Ways and Means Committee room in the 
House Office Building, Other meetings 
have been held as follows: First, May 
| 23, at Washington; second, June 9, at 
| New York City; third, July 1, at Wash- 
| ington; fourth, July 14, at Washington; 
fifth, September 21, at Washington. 

Members All Present. 

The members of the Advisory Commit: 
; tee are: Dr. Thomas Sewall Adams; New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Thomas Walker Page, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles D. Hamel, 
Washington, D. C:, the chairman; A, A, 
Ballantine, New York City; George E. 
‘ Holmes, New York City, and George 
0. May, New York City. 

Meeting with them were: 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury, E. C. Alword, and the Assistant Gene 
| eral Counsel of the Joint Committee, E, 
H. McDermott. - 

The Advisory Committee’s conelusions, 
in the form‘ of a report, will be sub- 
mitted to a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., om Septem- 
ber 24, just one week before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means begins 
its hearings on the gereral problems of 
taxation. 

Representative Green (Rep.) , of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Lowa, is chairman of both the 
Joint Committee and the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





The Special 


Radio “Adver lising 
Must Be Antinesmiaan 


Mr. MeCarl Rules Support of 
Such Expenditures Rests 
W ith Congress. 


Hereaftex specific statutory authority 
will be required to support expenditures 
of appropriated funds for radio advers 
tising of Txreasury loan issues, the Compe 
troller General of the United States, 
J. R. MeCarl, has just ruled im a letter 
submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. McCarl’s ruling involved a claim 
Inc, for expenses incurred by | Treasury 
officials in adyertising over the radio a 
new issu@é of Government securities. 

Mr. McCarl approves the claim of the 
company, but warned’Government dis- 
bursing officers generally that hereafter 
such claims will be disallowed unless 
specifically provided for by 
Radio communication was described by 
Mr. McCarl in his letter as a “modernism, 
Congress, im the past, Mr. MeCar! sai 
has shown a disposition to control t 
use of Federal funds for modernisms. 

Letter Explains Stamd. 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s letter 
follows: 

The Honorable 

The Secretary of the Treasury. A 

Sir: Reference is made to a voucher 
paid June 
disbursing 
for $5,781.27 covering charges made by 
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25, 1921, by J. L. Summers, ~ 
clerk, Treasury Departonll 
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Aduiral Bullard Declares That Problems of Radio 


Are Being Solved and Future Rests in Hands of Public 


Explains Broade rasting 


Difficulties in Detail | 


operate with their 
stitutions and 


Chairman of Federal Radio 
Commission Believes Order Is 
Succeeding Confusion. 
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eral thing, the reply is a desire to op- 
erate a station in such away as to pro- 


duce good will for the neighborhood, or | 
a particular person or concern, and to | 
use the station as a publicity agent for 


the neighborhood. Many say they want 
to put such-and-such a locality on the 
map. This putting a place on the map | 
may be considered as a means of in- 
directly advertising that locality and to 
that extent should be commendable, for 
I am sure many places where broadcast 
stations are now operating would never 
have been heard of in the absence of 
those statiens. 


He; \ 2° Attempted 
Len-orship So Far 


ot 

The nadio Commission, up 
not undertaken in any way 
the censorship of any matter 
over the air. - Necessarily, 
tempt to do so under the requirements 
of the Radio Act of 1927, but at the same 
time, it can and does distinguish between 
so-called direct and indirect 
and whether this is in the public interest 
or not. 

Perhaps the demarcation between these 
terms is very: slight. Some listeners ob- 
ject to either or both classes of such ad- 
vertising. At present the public has cen- 
sorship of programs in its own hands and 
can turn off their receiving sets whenever 
they deliver matters obnoxious to the 
owners. 

It is a fact that certain stations do en- 
gage in direct advertising. One 
spondent writes that in such cases those 
stations should be compelled to paya 
special form of tax. Possibly that might 
act as a deterrent in certain cases, but in 
other cases the tax might willingly be 
paid to secure the advantages direct ad- 
vertising affords. 

Advertisements, as printed in news- 
papers, Magazines, and the like, are sub- 
ject to the scrutiny of the public and 
any false statements can. readily be made 
the subject of investigation and the pen- 
alties provided for such false statements 
may be imposed. 

False statements over the radio cannot 
be so readily detected, as there remains 

“no permannt record, and who should be 
held responsible for such statements, the 
broadcaster, 
matter for broadcasting? 


to date, has 
attempt 
broadcast 


to 





| excluded from the 
| cities. 


—_—$ $$$ $end 


| le interest, and I have received many | 
inquiries as to how best to proceed to 
develop a practical Course in education, 
Some radio broadcast stations do now co- 
local educational in- | 
in some localities loud | 
speakers are installed in class rooms and | 


-students are required to'take notes of | 


the lectures delivered by qualified _in- 
structors from a central studio. 

It is pérfectly apparent that by this 
means a larger class may be served than | 
the audience of an ordinary class room. 
Students at a distance from their edu- 
cational institutions may take = such 
courses and particularly would this be | 
desirable on the farms in the long win. | 
ter evenings. Proper educational 
utres, interspersed with good music 
relieve the monotony, should prove 
attractive and very useful to 
class of students or others who 
lecture halls 


lec: | 
to 
very 
such a 
may be | 


of the | 
! 


Refers to Article 


On Emergency Messenger 
Further in this connection and thought 
of educational features, I wish to refer 
to.an article which I prepared for the 
radio section of the New York Times, 
published September 18, in connection 


| with the gathering here of the radio in- 


it will not at- | 


dustry. Those who did me the honor | 
of reading this article will recall that I 
brought to the fore the question of 


| National Emergency Land SOS, and at- 


advertising | 


| the public through 


corre- | 


| cooperative committee, 


or the one who submits the | 


These are matters that might be con- |! 
sidered by such bodies as are here Yepre- | 


sented. 
Suggested Advertising 
Tax Food for Thought 


The question of the suggested tax for 
stations engaged in direct advertising 
brings up a further thought. Radio 
broadcasting is growing to such an ex- 
tent and in importance that the day may 
soon arrive when this means of commu- 
nication might be considered a_ public 
utility and subjected to the scrutiny of 
local, if not national, public utility com- 
missions. 

Inquiries of witnesses before the Com- 
mission at different public hearings de- 
velop the fact that the cost per hour to 
operators of broadcasting stations for the 
talent employed, or the amount paid by 
concerns to broadcast operators to de- 
velop their public good will, varies con- 
siderably in different localities, and some 
might think 
regulate these matters as 
form practice in various localities, but 
at present there seems to be no properly 
constituted body to do this. 


National Body Should 


‘Fix Standard Price 
In certain localities 
bodies fix the rates for 
transportation, etc, and some foreign 
countries already apply the same prin- 
ciples to prices that may be paid for 
the use of radio broadcasting stations, 
and I simply advance the idea at this 
time to the present representative bodies 
so they may give some thought to the 
subject when it does arrive, and for 
such associations to recommend what 
commission or body should undertake 
to regulate such matters. On account 
of the very mature of radio broadcast- 
ing it could hardly be held down to the 
confines of a single state and 


to have a uni- 


public _ utility 
power, light, 


how 


more 


tempted to show 
sages might be 
thoroughly brought 


emergency 
efficiently 
the attention 
one or all 


ing systems 


mes- 
and 
of 
the 


to 


any 
present chain broadc: 

My additional thought now is for 
responsible official of the chain 
to make an arrangement by 
chain system would 
predetermined hour 
open td Government 
use the air for purely 
struction purposes. 
a month for a start 
if such features grow in popularity, 
twice a month or perhaps even once 
week. The Government, through a 
should be charged 
with the duty of providing the speaker 
for these occasions. 

Radio Commission 
Besieged by Writers 


The Radio Commi constantly 
besieged by writers who tell of their re- | 
ceiving troubles to local interfer- 
ences, local noises due to various forms 
of -electrical disturbances, nearness 

high tension currents, the | 

of various high frequency machines 
in the treatment of diseases, X-ray, and 
violent ray apparatus and so forth; and | 
one of the most prevalent of these out- 
side disturbances is caused by the run- 
ning of electric. moters or @nerator s in 
large public buildings. offices, 


some | 
systems 
which 
be set up at certain 
which would 
representatives 
Governmental in- 
Perhaps one night 


might suffice, 1d 


its 


be | 


+ 
to 


st 


a 


ssion is 


aue 


the 
electri: 


hotels and 


| apartment houses. 


Along the lines of the work being | 


| done by the National Electric Light As- | 


| quirement of the building permit. 


it would be desirable to so | any one town or city should incorporate 


| yould soon 


|} I would not 


to keep th 


it would | 


appear that some soit of national body | 


should be charged with this duty. 

Such a scale of fixed prices allowable 
under certain circumstances might 
the determining factor in deciding 
whether any new commercial radio sta- 
tion should go on the air and might also 
be the deciding factor in determining 
whether certain commercial _ stations 
should continue to operate. 

One of my correspondents 
follows on this subject: 

“A station which operates for profit 
to the extent of obtaining enough reve- 
mie to operate the station cannot broad- 
cast quality programs which will be to 
the benefit of the listening public. 

“Only companies who obtain good will 


writes as 


be lor 


| stations and an investigation of 


| 


|} Commission 


for their own products cgqp operate sta- | 


tions efficiently. These stations can sell 
some time at 
the use of indirect advertising. 
is that small companies cannot, or at 
least, do not see the advantages of in- 
direct advertising, therefore stations that 
are selling time for their entire sup- 
port are not rendering any public service. 
“Since this station cannot render any 
public service, I request that this sta- 
tion license be canceled. I sincerely 
hope that the cancelling of this license 
will help to start a larger decrease.” 


Educational Feature 


Of Broadcasting Stressed 

One feature of broadcasting I am con- 
fident has not been given the attention 
it deserves, amd that is the educational 
aud instructional feature. 

Afeel sure this could be developed to 


a rate that will permit | 
My point | 


sociation, why would it not be possible 
to secure the cooperation of those re- | 
sponsible for the drawing of specifica- 
tions for the construction of buildings to 
require suitable arrangements to 
made in the building permit which would 
prevent those local disturbances. 
One great cause of disturbance 


be 


apartment houses which makes radio re- | ~ 


ception at times difficult is the 
of the electric operating ele- | 
vators. It should be a very simple mat- | 
ter to require and provide suitable means 
to prevent by a proper combina- 
tion of condensers in the electric 

and why could not this be made 


motors 


| 

; | 
circuit 
a re- 


If 


such a requirement in the official permit, | 
others realizing the advantage of it, 
that their city officials 
do the same, and many of the radio re- 
ceivers’ troubles would disappear. 


Many Stations W ander 


From Assigned Frequencies , 
Although I had earlier indicated that | 
dwell particularly what 
Commission is doing in attempting 
radio channels clear, I 
lieve I should speak somewhat some | 
of the Commission’s troubles. 
mi ssion in its wisdont in allocating power 
an@ frequency bands to the various sta- 
tions has a right to believe that the 
factors authorized in the licen will | 
be faithfully adhered to. Unfortunately, 
finds in many cases that its faith js | 
not fully justified. In reports received | 
from localities, many hetero- | 
dyn are reported between 
this 
in discovering that 
both are wandering 
from their assigned frequencies. 
This is the ‘most serious ¢ 
to face thus 
believe that its 
faithfully 
larger and more 
this fact of the wander- 
frequencies is no 
such companies in a posi- 
loy competent radio engineers 
the best methods 
rect this tendency 


Smaller Stations 


Are Worst Offenders 

The Commission finds, as a rule, that 
it is the smaller, out-of-the-way stations | 
that are the most consistent offenders 
and also that the offense is unwittingly 


insist 


on 
the 


be- 
on 


The Com- 


it 


differe 


ing 


nt 
troubles 
fact 
one 
away 


rest 


usually ilts 


ions 


has 

to 

be 
the 


ons, 


a right 
tions are te 
the case of 
Pere stat 
in 
snare nt, as 
tion to em 


who Can 


has alloca- 


im 


of 


their t so ap- 


are 


se to be 


used to co to wander, 


| committed as a rule, and that these sta- 


| tions 


are not sufficiently equipped to 
really know what they are doing. 
the Commission held up the renewal of 

the licenses of several stations that were | 
consistently off their frequencies, these | 
sttaions have shown a commendable 

spirit in trying to get on and keep on 

their frequencies, and in such cases the | 
licenses have been renewed. The Com- 
mission has no desire to hold threats 
over the heads of any broadcasters, but 
must insitt that its allocations be ob- | 
herwise the whole network 
thrown out of tune. 


wr: | 
This brings me to another construc- 


Since 


served, ot 


apt to bh 


Is 


auch an extent as to arouse general pub- | tive thought, and I would prefer all my 


| That 


| pu 


running | * 


ia an 


| do emit 


observed. In |! 


| can 


| On Assigned Wave 


| it 


| about 


2 
| quoted to possibly show how near broad- 


Period of Notable 
Progress Is Predicted 


Way Is Now Clear for Full Co- Is 


operation by Industries, 


Government and People. 


I wish 


constructive rather than critical. 


now to develop the thought of a more 


I do not profess to 
be an accomplished radio engineer, but 
my position one of desiring results, | 
leaving to others the question as to how 
best these ideas may be accomplished. 

Seeing how efficientlf a station can 
be kept on its assigned frequency by the 
intelligent use of a master oscillator in 
commection with crystal control, I desire 
to advance the idea of building a re- 
ceiver on the same general idea of crys- 
tal control. Receivers might be built 
with any given number of crystals, de- 
pending on the number of stations to be 
efficiently and each crystal in 
the cireuit would receive but its one fre- 
quency. As crystals are now developed 
to control within 250 cycles of the orig- 
inal frequency, should receive 
within that same of any 
given frequency. 


selective receiver. 


is 


received, 


a receiver 
percentage 


Control of Frequencies 
By Use of Crystal 
shifting from 


iti to an- 
her. it would only 


be necessary to cut 
crystal on receiver's 
particular frequency. It 
with such an arrangement 
insmitting frequencies could be 
1 right on top of one another and 

am looking to the time when by such 
sort of team-work between transmitters 
frequency 

and 


On one station 


uit the the 


that 


to me 


re 


or 


kK 
the number of 
increased 

odated. 
aking of frequencies naturally 
ind the questic n of power, 
and onally there too 
muc nyste connected with this fac- 
tor. have it into my head that 
the power of all stations could safely be 
increased by at 100 per cent, pro- 
that the f the station 
it from that fre- 
quene kept and the 
character the wave emitted is pure. 
means a correct designing of trans- 
hooking up of the 
antennae, and ground 
Further, I the 
ti should he 


eivers, 
can 


more s 
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be greatly 


els 
tations acco 
brir to m 


per believe 1S 


got 


least 
location 
troubles 


constant 


vided 9 


frees local 


ies are rt 


of 
mitters, a correct 
transmitter 
connections, 
rth 

| 


now 


its 
believe 
ive means 

now 


we nile 


to s visud do the 
character of the wave radiated from the 
antennae by the means of suitable oscil- 
under the eye of the 

requirements and 

eivers ll 


im ane 


would be red ied to a minimum. } 


Commissioner Is Seen as 
“Board of Dir ectors” 

I am fond of thinking that the Federal 
Commission might be considered 
to the broadcasting 
connection I embrace 
themselves, but 
lio manufacturing companies and 

a Board of Directors of 
related to its 
holders. 
directors has the 
certain things its 
—_— ering staff and i the duty of 

aff to p ‘oduce the desired results. 

much concerned as 
effected, but 
Perhaps some 
given to the 
which, after 


°- 
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ly 
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not 
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on broadcasters 
the 
tion is 
nd its stock 
of 


hordi 


te sta 
board 


Such 


nower to 
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require of 


1S 


€ 
t 


so 


Sade, results 
wants results. 
extra authority might be 
ral Radio Commission, 
only concerned with results, but 
was given authority to demand 
thing of its staff, which in this 
might be the manufacturing com- 
s, better results might be produced | 
the listening public, the stockhold- | 
It the duty of the Com- 
sion what it wanted, and 
manufacturers to solve 


are 


it is 


re 
would be 
to decide 
dut 


luty of the 
problem. 
have been 
degree 
expe 
thor 


neering lines 


rying, 


I with 
not qualify 
engineer, but I have 
lvance along en- 
the question 
harmonics in the car- 
transmitters. So | 
forms transmitter 
ctionable harmonics that the 

such alled | 
mitters 
onsideration 
report they 


and hope 


ne ot success, to 
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ht 
one ght 


more to ac 


, and this is 
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mary other 
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Radio 


J 


perhaps selfish ¢ a 
as improveme 
lave sted would materially lessen 
the troubles the Commission, but I 
trust you will believe with me that cer- 
tain improvements are necessary and 
desirable to the end that very many | 
more broadcasting stations can come on | 
the air, and many more of the public 
be statisfied. 


Necessity of Remaining 


Com missioner, the nts 


| 


sugge | 
| 


° 
ol 


As an indication of what be 
complished by proper design of trans- 
mitters and the close team work between | 
them and their antennae, which I have 
stressed, and the certainty of transmit- 
ting on exactly the desired frequencies, 
is only necessary to say that in a 
space covering an average length of 


can ac- 


| the 


| confusion 


| new 
| with 


| day 
| ing oO 


} amount 


Laan the coast 
| transmitters when informed of anS OS |} 
! call 


| with our 


| acuta 
| teners whose 


| and 


| settled by international agreements. 





700 feet, it is not only possible 
is an accomplished fact, that a mod- 
battleship can transmit four dif- 
ferent frequencies and receive at the 
same time radio signals from nine dif- 
ferent transmitters, all simultaneously; 


but 


ern on 


| not for arbitrary rulings, 


all this transmission and reception in- 
volving 13 frequencies, being carried on 
without radio interference of any char- 


; acter. 


When we consider the number of an- 
tennae required and the necessary prox- 
imity of each to the others, this is quite 
radio accomplishments and is only 
casting stations might be to each other 
and still operate efficiently if all the ra- 
dio elements are connected together in 
most efficient manner. I reiterate 
at this time what I had the pleasure of 
saying over the air before the National 
| Press Club in Washington, that it is the 


| desire of the Commission in every way 
take into its confidence the views of | 


. : . | the manufacturers 
| remarks’ in this address to be considered | a 


to 
, the broadcasters, and, 
most of all, the public, and the Commis- 
sion is always willing to listen to any 
suggestions that will tend to lessen the 
in the air, due to the great 
of broadcasting stations, One 
broadcasters is now experimenting 
a station that only emits its car- 
rier wave simultaneously with its modu- 
lated audibility wave, and there is zero 


number 


; current in the antennae when the micro- | 


phone is not energized by the voice, This 
seems to affer new possibilities in 
way 
sort of experimenting 
tinctly encouraged. 
Safeguarding of Human 
Life and Property 

But broadcasting is only a single fea4 
radio communication. 
broadcasting was even attempted, 
had revolutionized travel by sea, and to- 
the greatest single service 
radio is performing is still the safeguard- 
f human life and property. Out of 
marine; activity has 
radio seryice from 
point regarding the extent of 
public is very largely ignorant. 
press stories from the Orient which you 
read in your daily papers come to 
chiefly radio. Thanks to radio, 
can take up your telephone here in New 
York and talk to your friend 

I hardly believe an address such 
this before such a representative gath- 
ering, would be complete without, there- 


should be dis- 


ture’ of 


this 


of point to 


by 


fore, touching on some features of radio 


not directly connected with broadcasting. 
As a former active Naval man, I can- 
not resist 
interest 

to remind 
| that have to 
sion independent of broadcasting and to 
enlist your sympathetic attitude toward 
these problems. Not only are National 
Defense problems involved, but the needs 
of the commercial world must also be 
seriously considered and, after all, 
most legitimate use of radio is with ves- 
at sea or to from places which 
cannot adequately served by land- 
lines. 

It must be admitted 
munication of every 
pended during the times of an S OS sig- 
nal from a ship at sea, when its very 
existence may be involved in getting its 
signal through to the coast, and every 
facility should be extended to the sav- 
ing of life and property at sea. I ant 
happy to record that broadcast stations 
invariably stop their 


the 
you 


of National Defense and 


of the many 


le 
seis 


or 
be 


that all radio com- 


being received from sea and lend 


whatever aid they can. 
Interference by Coastal 


Stations and Ships 
It is unfortunately a fact 


by radio signals orginating either 
coastal stations 
is a matter that cannot readily be dealt 
with by any national service, except per- 
haps indirectly and by direct cooperation 
in the case of our own shore 
Foreign ships approaching our coasts de- 
sirous of establishing communication 
shore _ stations 
should be allowed to do so, and such 
ships are operating in accordance with 
present international treaties. 

Many ships, both our own and foreign, 


are still equipped with transmitting ap- | 
paratus which emit damped waves and | 


thus are liable to overlap the frequencies 
of the broadcast band, particularly in the 

pper near the S O § 
wave of 600 meters, internationally al- 
lotted, and this is a factor which the 


regions 


| Radio Commission must closely watch in 
| allocating frequencies to broadcast sta- | 


tions near our 
Perhaps the 
Radio Conference 


coasts. 
ial 


ash- 


Internatio: 


held in W 


coming 
to be 


| ington in October of this year may find 
| some means of Overcoming some of these 


it must be admitted are 
time, and broadcast lis- 
programs might now 
interfered with on account of radio 
transmission from ships, both our own 
foreign, to be patient 
until this matter satisfactorily 
The 
Radio Commission has certain powers as 
far as national problems are concerned, 
but it must be admitted its jurisdiction 
cannot exiend over the operation of for- 
eign stations and foreign ship stations. 
eae are matters which must dealt 
ith internationally, 


troubles, which 
at this 


asked 
may be 


are 


be 


cual on Problems 


Remaining Unsolved 

Now, just a2 few words regarding cer- 
tain important broadeasting problems 
which remain unsolved or only partly 
solved, and which the Commission 
must give careful consideration. 

it is evident that broadcasting stations 
are rendering and will continue to render 
many different types of service. Some 
of them, although primarily engaged in 
giving dependable program = service 
within their normally effective radius of 
a hundred miles or so, are able, under 
favorable conditions, to reach far afield. 
It is to such great stations, with their 
high power and highly developed’ pro- 
gram service, that the long-distance 
listener turns, and because long-distance 
listening is a vitally important part of 
radio reception, it is essential that such 
stations should be as free as possible 
from the interference caused by hetero- 
dyning. 

One by one the frequencies used by 
such stations are actually being cleared, 
not simply by action on the part of the 
Commission, but by the fact that smaller 
stations have desire to create ill-will 
for themselves by interfering with the 
best type Of long-distance reception. 
This process is one for normal growth, 
As the sta- 


to 


ho 


the | 
of eliminating interference and this 


; | 
Before 
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which | 
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which the | 
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Upon 


Most of the gracuates questioned in a 
recent study, reported that they had not 


read any foreign language material since 


graduation from high school or college, 


but said that the time given to the study 
of languages was well spent, says the 
Professor of Education in the University 
of Wisconsin, Dr. M. V. O’Shea, in a 
statement made public on September 20 
by the Bureau of Education; Department 
of the Interior. 

The study, the Bureau explained, was 
carried on by Dr. O’Shea in cooperation 
with the Bureau and with the Modern 
Foreign Language Study Committee. Dr. 
O’Shea recommends that less time be 
spent by instructors in class on gram- 
matical details, and that, instead, the 
emphasis be placed upon “reading for 
understanding and enjoyment.” 

The text of that part of the statement 
dealing with the teaching of foreign 
languages follows, in part: 

Most of our correspondents have said 
that the time which they devoted to the 
study of modern foreign languages in 
school and in college was well spent. 
Some educational’ investigators who 
have been interested in our study and 
to whom the- data secured have been 
submitted for examination and com- 
ment have expressed doubt regarding 
the dependability of the testimonies 
that correspondents have given, claim- 
ing that 8 or.9 out of every 10 persons 
are unable tell whether or not they 
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The | 


you | 
you | 


have derived value from the pursuit 
of one or another subject in school or 
college. 


Day of Experimental 





in London. 
! 


as | 


the thought of advancing the 


problems | 
be solved by the Commis- | 


the | 


sort should be sus- } 


that'broad- | 
cast reception is at times interfered with | 
with | 
or ships at sea and this | 


stations._} 


undoubtedly | 


calling | 


' 
be | 


Methods Is Coming 
It 


these 
of 


that 
worth 


writer’s opinion 
eritics minimize unduly the 
testimony given by graduates 
ing the benefits which they have derived 
from the several studies which they 
pursued in high school or in college. Of 
course testimony is rarely if ever abso- 
lutely accurate in respect to any expe- 


is the 


tions themselves develop their program 
service in the publie interest, and their 
mechanical equipment with power ade- 
quate for the best transmission of these 
programs, the roads are being cleared 
for them. 

The Commission is looking forward 
to a time when the listener, on any night 
of good reception, can hear broadcast- 
ing stations from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Canada to Mexico, with- 
out interference, on channels cleared for 
them, not by arbitrary rulings of the 
Government, not by fixed and necessarily 
discriminating classifications, but by the 
normal, logical demonstrated 
fitness and capacity to render a great 
public service. 

Development Requir es 


No Sweeping Changes 

Such a development is entirely prac- 
ticable on the basis of the allocations 
now in force. It requires no sweeping 
changes, but only a clear picture of the 
ideal to be attained, and a steady, care- 
ful improvement of existing conditions. 
To bring this improvement about, many 
stations which have rendered a service 

doubtful or very limited value will 
have to change their frequencies, and in 
many cases, Where the equipment used 
or the personnel available are inadequate 
for satisfactory operation, licenses will 
have to be revoked. The essential thing 
is that you should all realize what the 
Commission has in mind, and that it is 
working toward the goal by what it 
eonceives to be orderly and_ natural 
rather than by autocratic and arbitrary 
methods. 

There are, however, many stations 
which are rendering a very valuable ser- 
vice within a limited area, and which can 
continue to render such service without 
needing excessively high power. Grad- 
ually these stations can be brought to- 
gether on frequencies where, although 
long-distance receftion will be difficult, 
there will be little or no interference 
within the normal service ranges. Here 
again, the Commission is proceeding | 
along lines of normal, orderly develop- 
ment, letting the record of each station 
speak as its most eloquent proof of the 
character of the service actually rendered 
an the extent of the area which it is 
really qualified to serve. 
Equal Distribution 
Of Powerful Stations 


In all its allocations, 
must of necessity be guided by the spirit 
and letter of the law, which provides for 
equitable distribution of broadcasting fa- 
cilities among the States. We cannot, 
therefore, permit such a concentration of 
the high-powered stations, with com- 
| pletely cleared frequencies, as will give 
| these privileges to only few communi- 
ties. In all these matters, we must be 
| guided by the needs of the listening pub- 


process of 


d of 





| lic, by the law, and by the demonstrated 
ability of the broadcasters themselves to 

| render public service. : 

| What we want you to realize is that, 

| proceeding on this basis, we have a clear 
vision of the. goal to be attained, both for 
the long-distance listener and for local 
service. We recognize that much re- 
mains to be done, but we feel convinced 
that we are definitely on the right road, 
and that with your co-operation a condi- 
tion can be brought about which will pro- 
vide satisfaction throughout our entire 
country. 

To the people of the United States, the 
message of the Commission is this: the 
future of radio is in your hands, to be- 

| come whatever you choose to make it. 
It is ¥ou who must tell the broadcasters 
what they shall and shall not send out; 
it is you who will make possible the vast 
developments of radio which lie ahead. 

The way is now clear for full co-opera- 
tion by the radio industries, the Govern- 
ment and the public, to the single end 
that this wonderful agency may render 


a greater, wider, more dependable ser- | 


vice, Confusion is slowly giving way to 


order, and so tonight, we may look for- ! 


| ward confidently to a period of progress 
in radio far more notable than anything 
which has been accomplished in the past. 


regard- | 


the Commission ¢ 
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| Time Given in School to Stud: y of F oteign 
Languages Is Declared to Be Well Spent 


i guages should take into account. 
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Dr. M. V. O’Shea Recommends That Emphasis Be Placed 
**Reading for Undestanding and Enjoyment.” 


| 


rience, whether in the field of educa- 
tion or elsewhere; but it is claimed here 
that this testimony is entitled to greater 
consideration than the guesses of ob- 
servers regarding the benefits which a 
student derives from the pursuit of one 
or another study. 

The day may not be far distant when 
we shall be able to employ effective 
experimental methods in order to deter- 
mine accurately whether the time de- 
voted to a particular branch of instruc- 
tion might have been spent more prof- 
itably in other ways; but until we can 
have access to experimental data we 
should attach greater importance to tes- 
tamentary evidence than to the opinions 
of bystanders regarding the _ benefits 
that are derived from study in high 
school or in college. 

It should be pointed out in this con- 
nection that if time devoted to any sub- 
ject in high school or in college is well 
spent, the results thereof should be ob- 
servable as they are manifested in the 
post-scholastic life of the _ student. 
Either he should be happier in conse- 
quence of his having pursued the sub- 
ject in question; or 
efficient in dealing with the situations 
to which the subject relates; or he should 
be able to adjust himself more harmoni- 
ously to the people among whom he 
lives; or he should have a better under- 


standing of the natural laws operating 
or his aesthetic ap- 
and enjoyment should be in- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in his environment; 
preciation 
greased. If the individual lives on the 
same plane physically, intellectually, so- 
cially, and aesthetically after as he did 
before he spent two-or three years in 
the pursuit of a subject, then it is rea- 
sonable to assume, even if the individual 
maintains the contrary, that the time 
devoted to the subject could have been 
spent more advantageously in the pur- 
suit of other subjects. 

Applying this criterion of educational 
values to the problem in hand, it may be 
said that the very large proportion of 
our correspondents who say that they 
have read no material, either in the ori- 
in translation,-in any foreign 
language since graduation from high 
school or college is*somewhat depressing, 
unless there are other benefits than read- 
ing that may be derived from the pursuit 
of a foreign language. 


Results of Study 
Of Modern Languages 


Undoubtedly other investigators will 
show whether the study of a modern for- 
eign language in high school or in col- 
lege confers upon the student the ability 
(1) to speak the language, or (2) to un- 
derstand it when he hears it, or (3) to 
understand and enjoy English literature 
and speak and write the native tongue 
better than would otherwise be possible. 
Even though most of our correspondents 
testify that they have not read any for- 
eign language material since graduation, 
it does not follow of necessity that for- 
eign languages are entirely unfunctional 
in the life of the students who pursue 
them. Before reaching any such con- 
clusion, the reader must examine data 


| collected by those who are investigating 
other aspects of the modern foreign lan- 
| guage study problem. 


which those 
the meager 
modern 


There is another matter 
who are disappointed over 
postscholastic reading of 
Sup- 
pose 20,000 persons who had pursued 
algebra, geometry, psychology, ancient 
history, principles of education, physics, 
or rhetoric should be asked to testify as 
to whether they had made use of any 


| one or all of these branches since grad- 


uation from high school or college. How 
large a percentage of those who gave 
testimony would state that they had ac- 
tually used any of the subjects? The 
present writer does not have statistical 
data at hand, but he ventures the opin- 
ion that a large proportion of graduates 
of high schools and colleges chosen at 


| 
he should be more | 





Mexico Is R guested 
To Investigate Killing 
Of Misovtein Citizen 





Miscarriage of Justice De- 
clared Likely at Trial of 
Alleged Slayer. 


Believe Guilt Obvious 


Department of State Is Told 
Friends of Accused Seek 
Unfair Acquittal. 


An investigation of the trial of the 
alleged murderer of Arthur Brewer, an 
American who was shot by a Mexican 
on June 1 at Guadalajara, has been 
urged upon the Mexican Foreign Of- 
fice by the Department of State, the 
Department announced September 21, 

According to an oral statement by 
the Department September 21, there is 
apparently no doubt regarding the a: 
of the alleged murderer, Javier D 
and apparently also there is no doubt 
regarding the fact that he has some 
strong friends who are endeavoring to 
bring about a miscarriage of justice. 

The announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State regarding the instructions 
to the embassy at Mexico City follows 
in full text: 

The Department 


of State has in- 


| structed the American Embassy at Mex- 


ico City to urge to the Mexican Foreign 
Office that a careful and thorough Fed- 
eral investigation be made of the Brewer 
case. 

This action is taken because informa- 
tion has reached the Department to the 
effect that the prosecution of the trial 
of Javier Diaz, the alleged murderer of 
Arthur Brewer on June 1, is being con- 
ducted in such a way by the local au- 
thorities that there is likelihood of mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Arthur Brewer, an American citizen, 
from Boston, was shot by a Mexican 
while in his office on June 1, at Guada- 
lajara. Mr. Brewer died on June 2. 
random would declare that they had not 
used any of these branches since gradu- 
tion. Of course, even if this were true it 
would not lessen the waste of failure to 
use modern foreign languages after hav- 
ing spent two or more years in their pur- 
suit; but it may be comforting for those 
who are oppressed by the data presented 
in this bulletin to keep in mind that simi- 
lar data would probabiy be secured from 
an investigation concerning the use that” 
graduates make of most subjects taught 
in high school and in college. It may 
be—students of educational procedure 
quite generally believe—that methods of 
teaching in vogue in high school and in 
college have largely failed to give the 
student such a grasp of the subjects he 
has pursued that he actually employs 
them in solving the problems of daily 
life after he quits school or college. 


Foreign Language 


| Situation Compared 


| edge, 


lan- | 


The foreign language situation in 
America as compared with other coun- 
tries.—It is a matter of common knowl- 
of course, that European peoples 
live so closely together and are so in- 
timately associated in commercial and* 
social activities that it is of advantage 
to each and all of them to be able to 
speak and to read other languages than 
the native tongue. Consequently, there 
is an effective stimulus constantly and 
insistently operating to encourage an 
English, Spanish, French, German, Rus- 
sian, or Austrian student to gain such a 
mastery of modern foreign languages 
that he can use them practically in his 
daily activities. 

According to the writer’s observations, 
European people are eager to acquire a 
speaking and reading knowledge of for- 


J 
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| Secretary 
Dunla p Discusses 
Problems of Farmer 


Quality of Product and Co- 
operative Marketing Viewed 
as Factors for Relief. 


Standardization Urged 


Price Spread Between Producer | 


| Drawings s for Public 


Buildings Completed | 


and Consumer Said to 
Need Adjustment. 


‘Quality of product and 
marketing are primary factors in farm 


cooperative 
oral statement 
the 
Renwick 


relief, according to an 
by 
of Agriculture, 
3 


the 


made September 21 Assistant 
Secretary 
Dunlap, on September 
“Standardization of quality 
product that appeals to the consumer, 
gine adjustment of production 
@wiands of the market and a reduction 
of the spread between the price paid the 
producer and the price 


to meet 


paid by the con- 


sumer, are the most important items in | 


efficient farm operation,” 
lap said. 
J Marketing Methods Slack. 
“Marketing methods are far ‘behind 
the efficient methods of production. While 
not a cure-all, 


fort will iron out many marketing prob- 
lems. 
“Cooperative markets can help farm- 


I believe cooperative ef- 


ers in producing a quality of product | 


desired by consumers, therefore com- 
manding a better price. They can help 
adjust the volume of production to the 
needs of the market, thus eliminating 
surpluses. They can regulate the flow 


and broaden and stimulate the demand | 
bargaining | 

| tects had sought not only beauty 
Secretary | 


which will result in 
power in the farmer.” 

“Cooperative marketing,” 
Dunlap pointed out, “will standardize 
farm products both as to kind and qual- 
ity. This standardization will enable 
producers and distributors to eliminate 
variety, reduce costs of inventories and 
carry charges well as 
costs, and furnish to the consumer an 
article of approved quality and attrac- 
tive price.” 

Standards Adopted. 

The Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready graded over 40 fruits and veg- 
etables, Secretary Dunlap said, and evi- 
dence shows that there is virtually no 
marketing function that cannot be per- 
formed more effectively when the prod- 


more 


as 


uct is graded to a recognized and definite | 


specification. 


Commissioners Named 


Under Peace Treaties | 


Ex-Senators Lenroot and Under- | : | 
| announced September 21 by the Federal | 


wood Selected as Amer- 
ican Members. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


British non-national Commissioner, M. | 


Alexandre Millerand, former President of 
France. 

Joint Commissioner, 
sen, of Norway. 


Mr. Fridtjof Nan- 
Franco-American Commission. 
The members of the Franco-American 
Commission are as follows: 
American national Commissioner, Hon- 
orable Oscar W. Underwood. 
American non-national Commissioner, 


Mr. Romulo S. Naon, former Ambassador | uled 


of the Argentine Republic. 

French national Commissioner, 
ceased. 

French non-national 
Count Carton de Wiart, 
Minister of Belgium. 

Joint Commissioner, 


de- 


former Prime 


Jonkheer J. Lou- 


don, former Minister for Foreign Affairs 


of The Netherlands. 

(*M. Jusserand, former French Am- 
Vassador in Washington, has been invited 
to become the American 
member on the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion to take the place oi the late Domicio 
da Gama, former Brazilian Ambassador 


to Washington. He has accepted this posi | 


tion by personal letter to the President, 

but official confirmation by the French 

Government is still awaited.) 
(**Article III of the-Treaty between 


the United States and Great Britain of | 


September 15, 1914, provides that: “In 
the event of its appearing to His 
Majesty’s Government that the British 
interests -affected by the dispute to be 
investigated are not mainly those of the 
United Kingdom but are mainly those 
of some one or more of the self gov- 
erning dominions, * * *, His Majesty’s 
Government shall be at liberty to sub- 


stitute as the member chosen by them ! 
to serve on the International Commission | 


for such investigation amd report another 
person selected from a list of persons 
to be named one for each of the self gov- 
erning dominions but only one shall act, 
namely, that one who represents the do- 
minion immediately interested.”) 


Governor-Elect Bilbo 
To Study Farming Abroad 


Governor-elect Theodore Bilbo, of Mis- 
sissippi, on his way to Europe to study 
foreign marketing and distribution of 
farm products, discussed his trip Sep- 
tember 21 with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, W. M. Jardine, and the Assis- 
tant Secretary, R. W. Dunlap, 
stated orally by Mr. Dunlap. 

“Governor Bilbo is surveying Euro- 
pean methods,” Secrecary Dunlap said, 
“with a view to aiding agricultural legis 
latiq>, in his own state on his return. 
The question of the recent drop in cotton 

¥ Dy Wices; resulting from a price trend pre- 
diction by the Department. was not taken 
up. 





Wel 


of 


Secretary Dun- | 


| he 
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Three Planes of Training 
Type Are Ordered by Navy 


Three experimental training planes 
have been ordered by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the Department of the 
Navy from the Keystone Aircraft Com- 
pany, of Bristol, Pa., at a price of $45,- 


| 200 each, the Department announced in 


a statement September 21. The full 
text of the statement follows: 
Three airplanes, Class VN, Model 


XNK-1, at $45,208 each are being pur- 


chased from the Keystone Aircraft Cor- | 
This is an experi- | 


Moter Reinforcements 


poration, Bristol, Pa. 
mental type of training plane and will 
be tried out at the Naval Air Stations. 


Architects "Submit Compos- 
ite Plans to Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


The special committee of architects 


which was named by the Secretary 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, to as- 


sist him in planning the public buildings | 
group to be erected in the District of | 


the 


program, 


Columbia under $165,000,000 appro- 


priation laid their composite 


Secretary September 


Meilon stated orally 


plans before the 
21. Although Mr. 
make announcement 
he 


scheme 


could specific 


concerning the final drawings, said 


he regarded the general as 


workedeout by the architects as present- 





advertising | 





| Academy, Culver, 


fied: 
| WJBT, 


Commissioner, | 





! quency 
| WHB, WOQ, WJAX, 

change in application. 
non-national | 


| Leaves Broadcasting Corporation, 


| October 


| of Alfred Alvarez. 





ing one of the best that had been sug- 
gested. 

As finally set down, the plans of the 
architects would result, according to the 
Secretary in the creation of a harme- 
nizing appearace in buildings in what 
is known as the “Great Triangle” be- 
tween Seventh and Fifteenth Streets and 


south of Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- | 


archi- 
of ex- 
terior, but had arranged their plans to 
make for the greatest utilitarian value 
from the standpoint of the official use to 
which the buildiygs will be put. 

If the plans have the final approval of 
the Secretary, they are then to be pre- 
sented to the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion, of which Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, is chairman. Approval of 
scheme by that Commission will be fol- 
lowed immediately, Mr. Mellon said, by 
the calculation of estimates for the first 
steps of construction which will be in- 
cluded in the budget to be sent to Con- 
gress in December. 


ington. It was added that the 


Two Radio Searia arings 
Listed for Cicteher 


Changes in Docket for Month 
Also Announced by Fed- 
eral Commission. 


Two hearings scheduled for October, 
Radio Commission, are as follows: 

WCMC, October 6—Culver Military 
Ind., has requested a 
change in power from 250 to 500 watts. 
Stations notified: WBT, WIL, KDYL, 
KFUL, KFOX, WEBW, WNAL, KOCH, 
WFBL. 

WORD, October 
Association, Batavia, II. 


11—People’s Pulpit 
Stations noti- 
WENR, WAAF, WKBF, WFBM. 
WTAS, WBBM. Request for 
frequency of 720 kilocycles; now on 1,090 
kilocycles. 

Changes hearings already 
were also announced. 
changes are as follows: 

Station KLDS—The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Later Day 
Saints, Independence, Mo., scheduled for 
October 5, has canceled its request for 
a frequency for 890 kilocycles and now 
asks only for an increase in power from 


sched- 
These 


in 


Reorganized 


1,500 to 5,000 watts on its present fre- | 
Stations | 


of 1,110 kilocycles. 


KNX, notified of 

Stations WHAD, KFLX, KOAC, 
WSOE, WMAZ, WGST, KQV, WJAS, 
all on 1,110 kilocycles, notified of new 
hearing. 

Hearing of Station WGES, Oak 
Chi- 
cago, Ill., postponed from October 6, to 
12, 1927. Requests 770 kilo- 
cycles. Now on 1,240 kilocycles. 

Station WEDC, operated by Emil 
Denemark, Chicago, Ill., now operating 
on 1,240 kilocycles, has applied 


Finger Prints Identify 


Another Escaped Prisoner | 


The Department of Justice, in a state- 
ment September 21, announced the ap- 
prehension of another escaped prisoner 
by his fingerprints through the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Identification. 
case involved the 
Fresno, Calif., authorities who, 
reference of the prints to the De 


arrest of a man 


art- 


ment of Justice, were advised that the | 


prisoner was wanted by the Arizona 
State prison, from which he previously 
had escaped. 


The Department’s statement follows 


in full text: 


In the operations of the Division of | 
| Identification of the Department of Jus- | 
tice during the past week there was re- | 
| ceived from the sheriff’s 
it was | 


Calif., 
arrested on August 23 
‘xamination of the 
files in the division disclosed that Al- 
varez is wanted by the Arizona State 


| prison as having escaped from that in- 
| stitution. 


The information was fur- 
nished to the authorities at Fresno and 
also to the warden of the Arizona State 
prison. 





} motorized 


| ing 


of | 
gan in the vicinity 


| ber 
| Bend” district near Marfa, Texas. 


the | 


| of mobile 


| awarded to Hugger Bros. 


for a} 
frequency of 770 kilocycles and will have | 


| a joint hearing with WGES. | announced the 


The | 
by ! 
upon | 


| Roy A. Young Is Appointed 
To Federal Reserve Board | 


office at Fresno, | 
fingerprints of a person who was | 
under the name | 


a UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, 


Cavalry Division | 
Begins Maneuvers I 
Nest Marfa, Texas 


| ward A. O’Neil. 


Action to Take Place Over | 
900-Mile Area and Last 
12 Days. . 


Designed to Complete 


Training and Make Test 
of E quipme nt. 


The maneuvers of the First Cavalry 
Division with sir 


artillery, 


pianes, 
designed 
other things 
the 


and 


secure unity of 
methods to 


complete test of present equipment with 


of division, 


doctrine, and make a 
emphasis on the motorized transport be- 
of Marfa, Tex., on 
20, according to a statement 
issued September 
of War. 

The exercises will continue until Octo- 
and will be 


September 


ber 3, the statement said. 
divided into three periods, 
days each and one of two days. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The maneuvers of the First Cavalry 
Division, reinforced by airplanes, tanks 
and motorized artillery, started Septem- 
20 in the area known as “The Big 


Continuing until October 3, the exer- 
cises will be divided into three phases. 
The first period of five days will be de- 
voted to two-sided maneuvers, in which 
the First and Second Cavalry Brigades, 
each with tanks, air forces, and en- 
gineers attached, will oppose one an- 
other. Of special interest will be the op- 
eration of motorized artillery with one 
force in comparison with the _ horse- 
drawn artillery of the other. In this 
first phase the first Cavalry Brigade 
from Fort Clark, Texas, will be com- 
manded by Brigadier General Leroy El- 
tinge, while the Second Cavalry Brigade 
from Fort Bliss, Texas, will be com- 
manded by Brigadier General Samuel D. 
Rockenbach. 

The second phase, also of five days, 
will consist of the soiution of tactical 
problems in which the entire division, 
with attached organizations, will op- 
erate as a whole, 
the Division Commander, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edwin B. Winans. The same gen- 
eral situation will obtain t!roughout the 


| two five-day periods, without any cessa- 


tion 
there 


of imaginary hostilities, 
will be developed 


though 
special situ- 


ations from day to day to emphasize the | 


characteristic action of large bodies of 
cavalry over southwestern terrain. 


The third phase of the exercises will | 


consist of two days of athletic competi- 
tion between the various units of the 
division. The réturn march to the home 
stations will start October 3. 


The action takes place over an area of | 
about 900 square miles, obtained with- 
| out cost to the Government through the | 
| generous co-operation of ranch owners 


near Marfa. The surface of the area is 


| varied, including plains, rolling foothills 


and mountains, and is well suited to the 
movement across country of large bodies 
troops. Near the southern 
edge is a line of bluffs, the trails and 
‘roads across which will serve as a severe 
test for the transport and packs of the 
command. 

The ‘objects of the concentration and 
exercises are to complete the field train- 
ing of the division, secure unity of meth- 
ods and doctrine, make a compléte test 


| of present equipment with special em- 
t phasis on the motorized transport, 


and 
the 
and 


to verify 
staff in 


the close coordination of 
command, communication 


supply. 


Contract for Navy 

Buildings Awarded 
Bid of $229,875 for 77 Strue- 
at Yorktown Mine 
Depot Accepted. 


tures 


A contract for the construction of 
77 magazine buildings at the Navy Mine 
Depot, at Yorktown, Va., has 
Construction 
Co., of Montgomery, Ala., the Depart- 
ment of the Navy announced in a state- 
ment September 21. 

The Department at the same _ time 
award of several other 
minor bids. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


| 
| ean Commission for the Ibero-American | 


| the Philippines 


Field | 


| (Rep.), 


tanks and other | 
among | 
to complete the field train- | 


21 by the Department 


two of five | 


under the command of | 


, conversation 


Il The Presidents bie Ys y | | 


Offices. 
1927. 


Executive 
21, 


At the 
oneveaie 


10:30 a. m.—Vice President of the 
| American Farm Bureau Federation, Ed- | 
Subject of conference | 


not announced. 


11.15 a. Shairman of the Ameri- 


| 
Exposition to be held in Seville, Spain, | 
in 1928, former Governor Campbell of | 
Arizona, called t a report to the 
President. 
11.30 a. 


make 


m.—Resident Commissioner of | 
in Washington, Pedro | 
Guevara, called to discuss matter con- 
cerning the Philippines, with particular 


| reference to the Governor-Generalship. 


12.00 Representative Hudson 
Mich. 


d’Affairs of | 


noon— 
of East Lansing, 

12.15 p. m.—The Charge 
Sweden and the Charge d’Affairs of Nor- 
way called to present Mr. 
Mr. Jansen. 

12.45 p. m.—The President received a 
delegation representing the National As- 
s.ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Remainder of the day spent with | 
stenographic staff answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


Borestrom and | 


Philippine Mission 
May Visit President 
Conference Suggested on 
Choice of Governor-Gen- 
eral and Other Problems. 





A Philippine mission, headed by Man- 
ual Quezon, President of the Philippine 
Senate, and Senator Sergio Ozmena, of 
the 


ident 


Independence Commission, may 


Coolidge on Philippine affairs, 


ident Coolidge on Philippine aflairs, 
reference to the Gover- 
of the 
by the recent death of General 
Wood. 
of 


orally on September 


with particular 


nor-Generalship Islands, made 
vacant 
Leonard Announcement of the 
such a visit was made 
21 by Pedro Gue- | 


resident. commis- 


possibility 


vara one of the three 
sioners of the Philippine Government in 
Washington. 


After a call on the President, Mr. Gue- 


| vara said that the subject had been dis- 


cussed, 

“T don’t know whether 
Mr. Osmena can come 
soon, but they may be | 
continued Mr, Guevara. 

He added that there had been some 
regarding a successor to | 

} 


Mr. Quezon and 
to Washington 
able to do so,” 


General Wood, but that there was noth- 
ing definite on the subject he felt per- 
mitted to say. 


a a i ak 


iy i i Mil 
ie Hy 
Oe Kh 


Hy Hi 
l é ey 





been | 


ut 


Contracts have recently been awarded | 


for relocation of the air compressor at 


| the Naval ae Base, San Diego, 


Calif., for $2, for dredging at the 
Receiving Ship Staion, San Francisco, 


Calif., for $3,000; for surfacing roads at 

the Naval Operating Base, San Diego, | 
for $2,174, and for constructing | 
77 magazine buildings at the Navy Mine '| 


Calif., 


Depot, Yorktown, Va., for $229,875. 


It was officially announced at the 
White House on September 21, that 
President Coolidge has xppointed Roy A. 
Young, the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, to become a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Young, it was stated orally at the 
offices of tne Federal Reserve Board, was 
made sGovernor of the Federal Reserve 
Ban kof Minneapolis on October 2, 1919, 
and came from Michigan. The an- 
nouncement made by the White House 
follows in full text: 

The President has today appointed the 
Honorable Roy A. Young of Minnesota 
to be a member of the Federal Reserve 


‘ Board, 


| Adverse 


| year 
| usually 


| cluding 
| floods, 
; winds, 
| percentage losses from 


| whole 
| wheat, 


| flaxseed, 


| 600,000,000. 
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Bad Weather Exacts 
Huge Losses in Crops 


Over 17-Year Period 


Conditions From 
1909 to 1925 Reduce 
Yields 15 Per Cent. 


Apples Suffer Most, 
Followed by Corn, Wh 


3arley and Cotton. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

to a greater or extent, 
more or less limited geograph- 
and the Nation’s food supply has 
been menaced to an alarming ex- 


eat, 


less 


ically, 
never 
tent. 


versely affected. His crop may repre- 
sent his entire year’s work, and when 
this is greatly reduced or destroyed by 
unfavorable weather, the loss is serious, 


| if not disastrous. 


In order to reach a just and rational 
appraisal of the weather conditions for 
a particular year as they affect the crops 
and harvests of the country in general, 
it is necessary to consider what previous 
records and statistic: tell us. 


optimum weather conditions for 


country; consequently, national yields 


| are always reduced from possible full 
| crops, 


and this reduction is frequently 


large. 


for 11 crops, giving the percentage re- 
duction from full yields per acre as 
caused by various adverse influences. In 
all cases, excer* cotton, much the greater 
percentage loss is due to the weather. 
For the 
1925 adverse weather’ conditions, 
drought, excessive moisture, 
frosts or freezing, hail, 
storms, etc., caused estimated 
full yields for 
crops named, and to the nearest 
per cent, as follows: Corn, 
23; oats, 19; apples, 30; barley, 
23; hay, 17; potatoes, 20; cotton, 22; 
30; tobacco, 16; and rice, 15. 
estimated average 


the 


The 


els annually, and in more than half the 
years the loss from drought alone ex- 
ceeded 500,000,000 bushels. In 6 of 
the 17 years reduction by flood and ex- 
cessive moisture exceeded 200,000,000 
bushels, and in one year, 1915, nearly 
In 1917 frest and freez- 
ing caused a reduction of more than 
600,000,000; 


| 000,000. 


| timated reduction by drought in 1911 


| of more than 100,000,000; by frost and 





| 000 bushels; and te 
. | nearly 25,000,000 bushels. 
Summary of 1] Crops. ——— 


Closely | 


are 


While this is true from a national | 
| viewpoint, it is quite different from that 
| of the individual farmer in a region ad- | 


Uniformly | 
the | 
growth of any crop never exist through- | 
| out its life history and over the entire | 


The Department of Agriculture | 
has published a summary of estimates | 


17-year period from 1909 to } 
in- 


hot | 


DA. 
24; | 





adverse | 
weather reduction to corn for the pe- | 


| riod was more than 900,000,000 bush- | 


in 1915, nearly 300,000,- 
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000, and in 1924 more than 350,000,000. 
In 1918 a reduction of 250,000,000 | 
bushels was occasioned by hot winds, 
while in 1924 frost and freezes caused 
a reduction 4n three States alone—Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and Nebraska—of about 
140,000,000, and in 1917 nearly 300,- 


In the case of wheat there was an es- | 


through 
in 1915 | 


of over 250,000,000 bushels; 
excessive moisture and floods 


freezing in'1917 of more than 100,000,- 
by hail in 1922 of 
There was 





BUSIN 


—a 


a reduction in the guia” crop by 
drought, excessive moisture, frost, 
freezing, and hot winds of 165,000,000 
bushels in 1911; 150,000,000 in 1916; 
and about 140,000,000 in 1925. In 1921 
unfavofable conditions, principally 
frost and freezing, reduced a possible 
crop of 280,000,000 bushels of apples 
to 99,000,000, hile in other years, such 
as 1913 and 1919, heavy damage oc- 
curred which reduced the apple crop 
one-half or more. 

Annual losses. such as indicated by 
these statistics, form the only proper 
basis for the comparison of the effects 
of weather upon crops and harvests, 


ESS HARNESSES 


MODERN ART 


Hardly more than fiftden years ago the first exhibition of 


modern art was held in New York. The canvasses were 


chiefly from obscure studios in Eu 
sneered, were puzzled, scornful or 
that such an animal existed. 

Soon women’s clothes—dress 
the influence. Cautiously at first, 


confidence. 


rope. People laughed, 


just refused to believe 


fabrics—began to feel 


then with increasing 


Other products—textiles, hats, shoes, social station- 


ery, motor cars, house furnishings, book bindings, interior 


decoration, furniture, bric-a-brac—came under its sway. 


The sky-scraper of today is a 


modern art as a canvas of Picasso. 


s surely an example of 


Manufacturers are discovering that modern art 


helps sell goods. Judiciously employed in advertising, in 


packaging, 


itself it creat 


in the design of the product 


es a sense of lively animation, of 


style, modernity—a fresh, unusual interest and 


provocative appeal. 


It helps 


lift a product from the common- 


place and gives it an all-important snd:viduality 


to which the 


CALKI 


public responds. 
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The New CADIELL 


has met a great, nation-wide reception from an 
appreciative motoring public. It is acclaimed 
everywhere as the most beautiful of all Cadillacs 
—the greatest value in fine cars ever offered. 


Much was expected of this new car. It 
had to meet the critical approval of the 
smartest motorists in America. It had to 
surpass the highest attainments in beauty, 
in luxury, and in performance known to 
fine cars. It had Cadillac’s own greatest 
past accomplishments to transcend. 


Priced from $3350 to $3895, 5» detrei 





mM 


tome 
ges 


On every score, the conquest was decisive. 
And more: There was victory, equally 
great, in the new Cadillac price—which 
might easily and justifiably have been an 


advance. Instead, the new line repres 
values that are overshadowingly 


ents 
the 


greatest ever offer-d—and within a price 


range more moderate than before. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 


Detroit, Michigan. 


A NOTABLE PRODUCT |S] OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Warm, Dry Weather Aids Cotton; 


Corn Liable to Frost Dias | 


Program Generally Satisfactory i in Threshing 
of Small Grain; ‘Pastures and Meadows 
in South Need More Rain. 


Coton picking and ginning made rapid 
advances in the warm, dry weather of 
though there was con- 
‘oung bolls in the 
ac- 


the past week, 
siderable shedding of \y 
drier sections of the eastern belt, 
cording to the weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions issued September 21, 
by the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Corn, because ot state, 
is still liable to The 
Northwestern States have already been 


f its immature 


frost damage. 


losses is not yet determined. 
The full text of the review follows: 
The unseasonably warm weather that 


has prevailed for some time east of the 


Rocky Mountains continued over Central 
and Eastern States until near the end of 
the week. Over the Northwest a series 
of high pressure areas during the last 
half of the period brought much colder 
weather to that section, and by the close 
subnormal temperatures prevailed quite 
generally east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Frost Was Less Severe 
Than Same Time Last Year 

By the morning of September 20, 
frosts and freezing had overspread most 
of North Dakota and Montana, prac- 
tically all of South Dakota and central 
and western Nebraska, at about the nor- 
mal date for the first fall frost. The 


lowest temperature reported from first- | 


order stations for the week was 24 de- 
grees at Winnemucca, Nev., and 26 de- 
grees from Havre, Mont.. and Valentine, 
Nebr. 

In an average year, 
third week in September, 
and freezing temperatures occur over 
much of the interior of New England, 
parts of New York, the interior of north- 
ern Michigan, the northern portions of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, practically all 
of North Dakota and Montana, western 
South Dakota, and northwestern Ne- 
braska. 

Last year the first general fall freeze 
in the Northwest overspread that area 
on September 24-25, which brought kill- 
ing frosts and freezing temperatures as 
far east and south as central Michigan, 
northern Illinois, to nearly all of Iowa, 
and over the Great Plains to north- 
central Kansas and the extreme north- 
western portion of Texas, with a mini- 
mum of 6 degrees above zero at Helena, 
Mont., and 12 degrees or more below 
freezing over most of South Dakota. 

Notwithstanding the cool weather at 
the close of the week, the warmth pre- 
ceding made the period, as a whole, much 
warmer than normal in nearly all sec- 
tions east of the Great Plains. It was 
especially warm in the interior States 
between the Appalachian Mountains and 
Mississippi River, where the weekly 
mean temperatures averaged 10 per cent 
above normal. In the far Northwest the 
week averaged from 3 per cent to as 
much as 7 per cent below normal. 


by the end of the 
killing frosts 


Precipitation was moderate to 
heavy, and locally excessive, in much of 
the middle and North Atlantic areas and 
in upper Mississippi Valley districts, as 
well as in some localities of the western 
Lake region. There were also some 
rather heavy falls in the Gulf area and in 
northwestern Texas. 

Elsewhere the amounts were 
moderate to light, except for locally gen- 
erous falls in some east Gulf States and 
parts of the far Southwest and North- 
west. Very little rain occurred in the 
Pacific Coast States, except in eastern 
Washington. 

There was an excessive amount of sun- 
shine in much of the interior, especiall; 
in the Ohio and middle Mississippi Val- 
leys, but considerable cloudiness in the 
Northeast, the extreme Southeast, and 


the western upper Lake region. 


+} <r 
mMostiy 


Crop Development Checked 
By Cooler W eather 

The continuation of abnormally warm 
weather in the central and eastern por- 
tions of the country until near the close 
of the week, making nearly three weeks 
of warmth, favored rapid maturity of 
all fall crops, but the marked and abrupt 
change to cooler near the close halted 
progress. There was considerable frost 
September 21 in the Northwestern States, 
but damage to this time probably has 
been mostly light, though reports in de- 
tail are not yet available. 

Rains in the west Gulf area, especially 
in Texas, were beneficial, and showers 
were helpful from the upper Mississippi 
Valley eastward and in the Middle At- 
lantic States, but there is now a rather 
widespread need of moisture, especially 
for fall truck, pastures, and plowing, in 
many places. In general, most growing 
crops made satisfactory advance wher- 
ever there sufficient moisture. 

Small Grains.—There was fur- 
ther delav to threshing small grains in 
Northwestern States, 
the Pacific Northwest improved the lat- 
ter part of the week and progress in 
general was mostly satisfactory. Con- 
siderable plowing for fall 
accomplished and the sowing of 
wheat progressed, especially in the 
Plains States, but rain is needed to con- 
dition the soil in many the 
Winter Wheat Belt. 

Buckwheat matured rapidly in the 


was soil 


some 
conditions in 


but 


seeding was 


winter 
Great 


portions of 


Ap- 


paiachian Mountain districts and North- | 


east, with harvest in progress in many 
Diaces. ‘The weather 
Tor rice harvest in the lower 
Valley, but there was some 
rain to threshing flax in the 


Great Plains. 


Mississippi 
delay by 


Corn.—Corn continued to mature rap 
idiy under the influence of warm. sunny 
weather until near the close of the week, 


when a marked cool wave overspread the | 


rather. 


was also favorable | 


northern | 


belt and checked development. 


period in the northwestern portion of the 
belt, but it is too early to determine the 
extent. 


Corn Crop Damaged 
By Frost in Northwest 

In Kansas the bulk of the crop is al- 
most safe from frost, with probably 
three-fourths safe in Nebraska and South 
Dakota. In Iowa half or more is safe 
in some northwestern counties, but the 


| bulk needs at least two weeks more of 
adversely affected, though the extent of | 


favorable weather; the latest’ has im- 
proved as feed, but cannot mature. 
Much corn is now safe in Missouri, and 
farther south in the trans-Mississippi 
States the crop is made. In the Ohio 
Valley area conditions as to maturity are 


less favorable, and a longer period will | 


be required before the bulk of corn is 
safe from frost. 

Corn rather frequently suffers consid- 
erable to heavy damage from frost, es- 
pecially when the late, as in- | 
dicated elsewhere in this issue, and, be- 
cause of the general lateness this year, 
especially in Iowa and the Ohio Valley 
States, it is more than usually suscep- 
tible to harm, as has been stated from 
time to time in this bulletin. 

Cotton.—A continuation of warm, 
weather over most. of the Cotton 
until near the close of the week was 
favorable from the aspect of weevil, but 
considerable shedding of young bolls was 
reported from some drier sections of the 
eastern belt. The crop opened rapidly 
nearly everywhere and picking and gin- 
ning made excellent advance. 


crop is 


dry 
Belt 


Development of Cotton 
Halted by Dryness 

Because of the dryness and warmth, 
considerable shedding was reported from 
the Piedmont sections of the Carolinas 
and from northern Georgia, with some 
premature opening in the latter State. 
In Tennessee early bolls are about all 
open and there has been some check by 
dryness to the development of the late 
crop, while in Alabama and Mississippi 
rapid opening of bolls was noted. 

Late cotton on previously overflowed 
land in Louisiana is rather uncertain, and 
the general prospect for a top crop is 
poor. 

In 
advange 
fluence of the warm, 
the general condition 
weevil and worms are damaging in a 
number of localities. In Oklahoma, 
while the weather was mostly warm and 
dry, weevil are still active in the south- 
central and eastern portions, but in the 
north-central and western, conditions are 
generally good to excellent. 


Arkansas cotton made very good 
in most parts under the in- 
dry weather, with 


improved, though 


no general change in 
Texas, with progress 
continuing good in the northwest and 
portions of the west, and very poor to 
poor elsewhere, with the rains coming 
too late to materially help the top crop. 

Ranges, pastures, and_ livestock.— 
Rains throughout the South were gen- 
erally insufficient and the continued dry 
weather was very detrimental to pastures 
and meadows; moisture is needed 
in some central portions of the country. 
Pastures are mostly good in the North- 
east and most northern States, but rain 
would be of benefit in some sections of 
the northern Great Plains and in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 


There was also 
the situation in 


also 


Beneficial showers occurred in portions 
of the Great Basin and Arizona and the 
prolonged weit spell was broken in the 
Pacific Northwest. Livestock are gen- 
erally gx ellent. 
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lieved m assignment at Fort Sam 
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| some damage by frost at the close of the 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 
money 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
}/ sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


- Et 


“ Pxtenaion Agents and Farmers Cooperate 
In Improvement of Agriculture and Home Life 


Topic 23—Agriculture 


Eighth Article—Cooper ative Extension Work. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fiftéenth, Public 
Utilities: sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


By C. B. Smith, 


Chief of the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, 
Department of Agriculture. 


HE cooperative extension work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture constitutes a partnership 
of the Government, State agricultural college, 
county and people in a rural teaching program. 
Its essential characteristic, therefore, is educational. 


By means of a research force of 5,000 trained men 
and women, representing the Federal Government and 
the experiment stations of the State colleges and uni- 
versities, the fundamental importance of agriculture 
and its significance to the farmer is constantly being 
disclosed. 


In a general way the program of the Cooperative 
Extension Service capitalizes also the knowledge gained 
in communities by farmers who are essentially ex- 
periménters. To that knowledge of conditions is added, 
for the benefit of the communities, the experience of 
the State experiment stations and the bureaus and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


Thus, when the agents of the agricultural colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture, with their tech- 
nical background of research, and the farmers with 
their knowledge of local conditions and background 
of experience in any community, form a partnership, 
as they have done in more than 45,000 rural communi- 
ties of the United States for the purpose of im- 
proving the economic, educational and social condi- 
tions in those communities, progress in those com- 


munities is inevitable. 
[X this new teaching work agents of the Government 
and the farmers and farm women, sitting around 
a common council table, first to go over together the 
facts of community—what crops and stock they are 
growing, the yields and products they are getting, cost 
of production, facilities for marketing, profits and 
losses, hindrances to success, and like matters, and 
tegether agree on a plan of betterment. 


They determine whether they will employ a tech- 
nically trained counselor to be stationed permanently 
in the county to aid them in their work, whether 
such a counselor will be a man or a woman, ceuntv 
agent or home demonstration agent, what wages shall 
be paid, what program shall be followed in «. . 
year, what demonstrations made, what farmers will 
make them, what assistance shall be given the farmer 
demonstrators by the county agent or home demonstra- 
tion agent, what field meetings shall be held, what 
exhibjts and report made by the demonstrators, what 
short courses they want held, what instruction given, 
and like matters. 


The method employed in the extension service is 
that of learning by doing. When a farmer with the 
cooperation of the extension service puts on a dem- 
onstration he learns, through his own experience, the 
value, for example, of certain fertilizers and their re- 
lationship to certain crops. When a field meeting is 
held on the demonstration plot and the farmer ex- 
plains to his neighbors what he has done, how he 
did it, and the results he is getting, he grows mentally. 


When that winter he reports to the farmers’ insti- 
tute or some other farm organization his yields, costs, 
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profits, and the results he is getting, he makes further 
progress; and when the next season ' e acts as a teacher 
in showing his neighbors how to grow the crop on 
their own farms, he becomes a real teacher and a man 
of importance in the neighborhood. 


x a * 


HE Cooperative Extension Service brings farmers 

and farm women together increasingly in groups 
for consideration of matters involving group action. 
Thus, in shipping livestock, pooling of the stock of a 
number of farms often is necessary if the advantage 
of carload-lot freight rates is to be obtained or if feed 
is to be bought at wholesale prices. The procedure il- 
lustrates the -benefits of cooperation. 


The farmers reach the decision to whether. or 
not they will form a shipping associations, elect their 
officers, tag the stock shipped, decide on the market 
they will ship to, get back the returns, and make the 
distribution of proceeds. This is all educational work, 
and men and communities develop in the process. 


* 


as 


The work of the Cooperative Extension Service is 
doing much for farm women; through it farm women 
are getting out of the home and meeting together in 
clubs. They are studying the principles of nutrition, 
how to blend colors, to match form and complexion, 
make hats, test fabrics, use patterns, and dress be- 
comingly; how to earn money, plan the year’s budget, 
and organize their labor. Morover, they are learning 
parliamentary practice, how to play together, enter- 
tain, train children, care for -health, and like matters. 


Extension education and training also is being given 
to the rural youth, particularly in the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. In this work, boys and girls, 10 to 18 years 
of age, are taught the best way to grow corn, feed 
and care for poultry, can fruits, meats and vegetables, 
bring up a litter of pigs, and such things. The boys 
and girls usually are organized into clubs of 10 to 15 
members each. Each member must do a piece of farm 
work or home work and put it on in such a way that 
it will be a demonstration of better ways in the neigh- 
borhood. 


a : € 


‘THE club members may make exhibits:of what they 

grow, are taught how to judge quality and value. 
They are taught how to earn money, acquire property, 
the value of thrift. While in the process they are 
taught how to sing together, how to play together, t 0 
put on a team demonstration. It is something that 
is done voluntarily, not out of the book, but out of 
life. 


This important education work is enabling farm 
youth to learn efficiency, cooperation, and sociability, 
and the records show that the things taught are car- 
rying over into their adult life. 


* * * 


To carry on the Cooperative Extension Service un- 
der the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act, the county 
extension agents of the Department of Agriculture and 
State agricultural colleges are called upon to handle 
a great many matters which require highly specialized 
training. To meet this situation, a corps of exten- 
sion specialists in such subjects as agronomy, horti- 
culture, farm management, food and nutrition, tex- 
tiles and clothing, and marketing is maintained, usually 
with headquarters in the State agricultural colleges 
to assist the county agents in the more highly tech- 
nical matters. 


Supplementing the State specialists is the smaller 
cerps of Federal extension specialists, who carry to the 
States matters which the Federal Government has 
ready for distribution and who act as carrying agents 
and a clearing house for information to all the States. 
Likewise, it is by these various county, State and Fed- 
eral extension agents that the State and Federal re- 
search forces are kept advised as to the needs of the 
farmers for additional research. To assist the field 
agents, most State colleges of agriculture have de- 
veloped editorial departments to prepare instructive 
publications and to cam the public informed of exten- 
sion progress through the press. 

In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 23, Raymond Evans, Chief 
of the Office of Motion Pictures, 
Service, ee of Agriculture, 
of the the motion picture 
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& Vaathologist,” said Mr. Meier, 


Acriculture 


Claims for Damaged 


Fruit and Vegetables 
Are Relatively Large 


From 21.7 Per Cent of ‘Total 
Payments and Comprise 
1.27 Per Cent of Total 

Tonnage. 


While representing only 1.27 per cent 
of: tonnage, 21.7 per cent of claim pay- 
ments for freight damages were for 
fresh fruit and vegetables, it was stated 

. orally September 21 by Pathologist Fred 
C. Meier, Department of Agriculture, in 
discussing new ways for claim preven- 
tion. 

This item averages $7.91 on each car 
loaded as compared with 50 cents per 
ear for all other commodities. Fully 40 | 
to 50 per cent of these claims, Mr. Meier 
explained, arise from wastage in transit 

Cg ipsed by “field disease} and decay.” 

$8,000,000 Annually in Claims. 

“We are told by the Freight Claim 
Prevention Committee of the American 
Railway Association,” Mr. Meier said, 
“that more than $8,000,000 of wYrailroad 
revenue disappeared in 1926 to cover re- 
sponsibilities of the carriers in connection 
with damage to fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles intransit. We know that since 1920 
claim payments on many commodities 
have been materially reduced. 

“During this period, however, the per- 
centage relationship which the fruit and 
vegetable item bears to total claim pay- 
ments steadily mounted until 1924. Since 
that time we see a slight improvement— 
11.38 per cent of total payments in 1920, | 
14.4 per cent in 1921, 184 per cent in | 
1922, 20.4 per cent in 1928, 25 per cent in 
1924, 22.8 per cent in 1925, 21.7 per cent | 
in 1926, a truly startling relationship 
when we consider the fact that at present 
fruits and vegetables make up but ap- 
proximately 1.27 per cent of the total 
tonnage originating in the United States. 

“The extent to which claim payments 
on fruits and vegetables are ‘out of line’ 
was made clear by Mr. Henry Grochau, 
at Quebec, last June, when he stated that 
‘payments on fresh fruits and vegetables 
amount to about $7.91 on each car loaded 
as compared with 50 cents per car on all 
other commodities.’ 

“Intensive study and resulting action 
on the part of individual lines seem to 
be taking effect, for we see a slight de- 
crease in the percentage relationship dw ! 
ing the past two years. Nevertheless, ; 
the fruit and vegetable claims bill re- 
mains a distressing figure and indicates 
undue wastage in the process of market- 
ing, which affects grower, shipper and re- 
ceiver as well as transportation com- 
pany.” 

Field Diseases and Decay. 

Complete information as to causes of 
loss on any one commodity, Mr. Meier 
stated, may be obtained only by a de- 
tailed inspection at terminal points. Re- 
sults of railroad inspection ‘work, as 
shown in the last two summaries of the 
Freight Claim Prevention Committee, 
are typical. 

Since 1924 these have shown that, ac- 
cording to the inspection agencies em- 

‘ployed, something like 40 to 50 per cent 
of the wastage in transit can be attrib- 
uted to the items “field diseases and de- 
cay.” | 

“To determine just what is covered up 
by this phase,” Mr. Meier said, “‘take as 
an example what the inspector in New 
York might find ina carload of tomatoes, 
growth cracks, phoma rot, nailhead spot, 
soil rot, Rhizopus rot, any one or all of 
these with their different effects on the 
fruit, their several causes and _ varying 
methods of control, are possibilities, 

“Like tomatoes, other fresh fruits and 
vegetables have their diseases which 
cause trouble in transit. For example 
there are some 35 different spots, blem- 
ishes and rots which may be found on 
apples as they arrive at market. 

“In the case of some diseases which 
cause trouble during transit, correction 
of factors leading to wastage are in the 
hands of the grower alone. Quite often, 
however, such matters as careful hand- 
ling in transit, the maintenance of proper 

; temperatures in cars, and the avoidance 
of delay are important. 
Divided Responsibility. 

“In many cases, grower, Shipper and | 
transportation company have a some- | 
what divided responsibility. Im _ consid- | 
ering inspection work, I want to make 
clear’ the great range of possible kinds 
of damage which may be found in cars 
and the need of accuracy on the part 
of the inspector, when it comes to de- 
termining them, 

“Realizing the need for accuracy of 
inspection, those in charge of the Food 
Products Inspection Service of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics have em- 
ployed plant pathologists for the purpose 
of training and otherwise assisting their 
inspectors.” 

In conducting studies of wastage in | 
transit and methods of reducing this | 
type of loss, it will be found that there | 
are many existing agencies ‘within the 
Department of Agriculture and in the 
States which can render service, Mr, | 
Meier stated. These agencies are as fol- 
lows: i 

1, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
(a) Food Products Inspection Service, 

2, Bureau of Plant Industry. (a) Fruit 
Disease Investigations. (b) Vegetables 
and Forage Disease Investigations, (c) 
Investigation of Storage and Transporta- 
tion of Fruits and Vegetables. (d) Plant 
Disease Survey. 

3. Office of Cooperative 
Work. 

4, State Experiment Stations. (a) Bot- 
any and Pathological Departments, 

5. State Departments of Agriculture. 

Active contact with these groups could 
advantageously be maintained by those 
representatives of the railroads who are 
assigned to claims prevention work, it 
was explained by Mr. Meier. 

Program of Prevention. 

“From the point of view of a plant 

“railroads 


Extension 


| opened 


| wools are fairly active 


| blood, 
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- Fruitsand Vegetables 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based om Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 21, 1927 


Compiled by Market 
Agricultural 
Grain. 

Frost damage threatened in the Corn 
Belt failed to materialize and corn prices 
declined sharply in the futures markets. 
Practically all of yesterday’s adyance 
was lost. Better harvesting weather in 
Canada and lower prices’ at Liverpool 
weakened the wheat market. September 
wheat -was quoted at Chicago at the 
close at $1.25%, Minneapolis $1.24%, 
Kansas City $1.21%. October wheat at 
Winnipeg closed at $1.334% and at Liver- 
pool at $1.49%. September corn closed 


at Chicago at 95% cents, September oats | 


46% 
cents. 
The demand for cash wheat continued 
steady, particularly for high-protein 
lots of spring wheat, premiums for 
which advanced 4c at Minneapolis. No. 
1 dark northern at that market sold at 
$1.27@1.41y,, The market for lower- 
protein spring wheat was less active. 
Light offerings of wheat of desirable 
milling quality caused considerable ir- 
regularity in quotations for hard win- 
ter wheat; 13 per cent-protein No. 2 
hard winter was quoted at the close 
of the market at Kansas City at $137@ 
1.39%; 12 per cent-protein of the same 
grade sold at about 8c¢ discount under 
these prices, No, 2 soft red winter sold 
at Kansas City at $1.33 @1.35, and at 
Chicagzo at $1.28%. No. 2 hard win- 
ter sold at Chicago at $1.29 per bushel. 
The cash corn market was relatively 
firmer than the futures market although 


cents and September rye 94% 


prices were generally #4 cents lower than | 


yesterday’s quotations. No. 3 yellow 
was quoted at Chicago at 96% cents and 
No. 3 mixed at 95 cents. 
sold at Kansas City at 94@95 cents and 
at Minneapolis at 92@93 cents per 
bushel. 

While oats future 
slightly, influenced by 
market, cash grain held generally firm, 
with a good demand prevailing for the 
light receipts. 
quoted at Chicago at 4742 @51 cents and 
at Minneapolis at 45@46 cents. 

The demand for rye was less active 
and receipts were larger. This, together 
with the weakness in the wheat market, 


lowered rye prices, No. 2 rye selling at 


the close of the market at Minneapolis 
at 91@915%% cents. 
Cotton. 

The’ coiton market opened from % 
cent to % cent higher than yesterday’s 
closing prices. October future contracts 
on the New York Cotton Exchange 
at 20.27 cents, were 20.16 cents 
at 11 o'clock and closed at 20.48 cents 
against 20.05 cents yesterday! and on 
the New Orleans Cottom Exchange the 
same option advanced 39 points to 20.45 
cents. Octobers on the Chicago Board 
of Trade were up 35 points, closing at 


| 20.60 cents. ~| 
The average price of  Middling spot 


cotton as quoted by 10 designated mar- 
kets was up 42 points to 20.17 cents per 
pound. On the corresponding day in 
1926 the price stood at 15.36 cents. Mid- 
dling spot cotton was quoted in New 
Orleans at 20.43 cents per pound. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to 40,445 
bales, compared with 37,176 bales yester- 
day and 55,430 on the’ same day last 
season. 

Exports amounted to 
This compares with 2,278 bales yester- 
day and 27,717 bales on the correspond- 
ing day in 1926. Exports from August 
1 to September 21, amounted to 795,- 
893 bales, against 817,991 bales for the 
same period last season. 

Wool. 

At the Boston Wool market territory 
this week. All 
grades from fine to corimon and Braid 
are selling within recently cuoted ranges 
with the sales more frequent at the max- 
imum price of the ranges. Fleece wools 
are spotty, but prices being realized in- 
dicate a gradual strengthening in values, 
especially onthe medium grades. Choice 
lots of each grade, ineluding Ohio % 
%% blood and %4 blood strictly 
combing are being moved by a few con- 
cerns at 45 cents in the grease for graded 
stock. 

Butter. 

On the New York market there was 
active demand, light offerings on top 
grades and advices of further shrinkage 
in production, which resulted in 4@1e 
advance. At new level trade was fair, 
with a somewhat freer offering of both 
fresh and short-held — goods, which 
showed a profit, Market steady, but 
undertone continues firm. Fancy held 
butter sold at 4614,@47 %e, as to qual- 
ity. Medium and undergrades steady, 
with demand slow. Car market does 
not reflect improvement of whole milks, 
with tone steady and trade quiet. 

Wholesale prices of creamery butter 
at New York were: 92 score, 48 cents: 
91 score, 47 cents; 90 score, 4445 cents. 

Cheese. 

The’ New York market continues firm, 
with trading of fair wolume General 
asking price and sale on Single Daisies, 
but there was a limited offering at 2634 
cents that shows a profit to seller. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 American 
Slaughter cattle, calves and veaters: 

Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs. ), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. dowm), good and choice. .....s00e 
(all weights ) ~~ ceceeeees 


Steers, medium and common 
Cows, good and choice. .........,,.... 
Cows, common and medium...........¢ 
Vealers, good and chotce............. 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choiee 
Steers, common and medium... 


Ho <s. 
fLleavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medinm weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
1bs.), medium and _ choice 
ibs.), medium and choice 


Lignt weight (160-200 
Licht lights (130-160 
Pacing sows, rough and ‘smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, 


lbs. down) rE ee 
All weights (cull an@ common)........- 
Ewes, common to choice..,.. 


Seeding lambs. cance «tecr. medium ta choice... 


News Service, 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 


Bureau of 


26% @27% 
cents; Young 


cheese were: Flats, 
Single Daisies, 27 
ica 27@27'2 cents. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Cantaloupes and pears slightly strong- 
er in New York City today. Apples 
about steady. Cabbage dull. Ceelry, 
Onions and peaches steddy. Carrots dull. 
Peas and potatoes slightly weaker. 
Sweet potatoes about steady. Lettuce 
slightly stronger for good stock. 
Apples: New York, “McIntosh, 242 inches, 
barrels ; $7.00 
New York, Wealthys, 2%, inches, barrels. 
$5.00 
inches, bushel 
$1.50@1.75 
inches, bushel 
$2.00 
large, 
$1.25@1.50 
Round Type, 
$15.00 @18.00 
‘Tints, 


cents; 
Amer- 


New York, Wealthys, 
baskets ‘ 
Virginian, Jonathans, 2% 
baskets : 
New Jersey, Wealthys, medium to 
bushel baskets .. . 
Cabbage: New York, 
bulk, per ton a 
Cantaloupes: Colorado, 


21 


Domestic 


Salmon 





No. 3 yellow 


prices declined | 
the lower corn | 


No. 3 white oats were | 


30,478 bales. | 


good and choice. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 

: She ep. 

Slaughter sheep and tambs: Lambs, good and cholce 


standards, 36s and 4i5s.. 
California, Honey Dews, 
jumbo crates 


standards and 
. $2.00 @3.00 





York, "bushel baskets, 
. $1.00 


Carrots: New 
washed iene eee , 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates....$1.50@2.00 
Michigan, Highballs, crates......$.90@1.00 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2 
doben crates . : seeseee  $8B5@.1.25 
California, leeberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.50 @3.00 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
~ $2.50@3.00 
Indiana, Yellows, 100- 
eee 1.50@1.75 
100-pound sacks. 
$1.40@1.65 
Ohio and Indiana, Whites, medium to large, 
100-pound sacks ... an $1.40@1.50 
Peaches: New York, Elbertas, medium to 
large, bushel baskets, mostly...... . . $2.25 
Pears: New York, Bartletts, bushel 
baskets, medium to large.. 


_. $1.50 @2.00 
New York, Seckels, bushel baskets 


Onions: Ohio and 
pound sacks .... 
New York, Yellows, 


50@3.00 


Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates. $4.50 @5.00 


California, bushel hampers......$ 90 @2.75 
New York, bushel baskets .. $2.50 @2.75 
Potatoes: Long Island, Green Mountains, 
bulk, per 180 pounds, mostly os ye Ee 
Maine, Green Mountains, bulk, per 180 
pounds, some fair....... $2.75 @3.00 
Delaware and Maryland, Yelows, bushel 
hampers ..$.75@.85 
New Jersey, hampers, 


Yellows, bushel 
street sales, $1.50 


mostly.. 
Livestock. 

Estimated receipts at Chicago were 
10,000 cattle, 2,500 calves, 17,000 hogs 
and 20,000 sheep with 11,000 held over 
from the previous day. 

The hog market was somewhat uneven, 
but mostly 15@25 cents lower than Tues- 
day’s average with some sales of light 
lights and pigs 50 cents lower. Top for 
the day was $11.50. The bulk of de- 
sirable 170@225-pound weights sold from | 
$10.75@11.40. There were practically no 
sales of 230-250-pound butchers, 260- 
300-pound averages selling mostly from 
$10.60@11.00. Most packing sows sold 
from $9.60@9.85 with best light weights 
$10 or better. Most pigs realized $8@9. 
Shippers took 4,000 head, and around 
10,000 were held over for Thursday. 

General steer trade closed weak to 
25 cents lower with most sales 15@25 
cents off. She stock was mostly 10@15 
cents higher, cutters sharing the ad- 
wance. Stockers and feeders were scarce, 
prices holding strong at the week’s 25 
cent upturn. Three loads of heavy steers 
sold at $16.10, and three loads at $16.05, 
while best yearlings brought $15.85. The 
run incduded about 2,500 western 
erassers. A few loads from the Da- 
kotas were fully steady at $12.35. Vealers | 
were mostly $16.50@17. 

Fat native lambs sold actively at a 25 | 
cent advance ever Tuesday, fat range 
lambs closing 10 to 25 cents higher. The 
bulk of native lambs lightly sorted, 
brought $13.50@13.75, with a few se- 
lected kinds to city butchers at $14. The 
bulk of western lambs sold from $14.25 
@14.35 under a light sort. Top feeding 
lambs sealing around 61 pounds, sold at 
$14, but the bulk of desirable kinds sold 
on a steady market at $183@13.75. The 
sheep market was steady, fat ewes sell- 
ing from $5.50@6.25. 

Meat, 

Prices on the New York wholesale 
fresh meat market fluctuated in accord- 
ance with supply and demand conditions. 
Steel supplies were fairly liberal, but the 
bulk were of the lower grade which were 
weak, some sales 50 cents to $1 lower, 
while better grades were strong to 50 
cents higher. 

The cow beef market insympathy with 
the poorer grade of steers was_ barely 
steady to 50 cents lower under normal 
supplies and a draggy demand. The 
kosher beef market was about steady 
at $1450@20, a fair demand offsetting 
fairly liberal supplies. 

The better grades of city dressed hinds 
and ribs were strong to $1 higher, but 
other grades were barely steady, most | 
sales ranging from $24 to $30 with some 
extremes at either end. An active de- 
mand for a light supply of veal made,a 
strong market, and a few prime grades 
sold up to $30. Supplies of lamb were 
fairly liberal, amd under a dragegy de- 
mand, prices were barely steady to $1 | 
lower with some _ sales off more. | 

The mutton market was weak, with 
fairly liberal supplies and a draggy de- 
mand, some good and ehoice wethers | 
selling from $14@16, The pork market 
was firm with some sales a $1 higher, 
supplies being light and demand fair to 

| good, 
Chicago 
aw ccccssccseces, $22.50@$16.50 
+. 11.75@ 16,00 
6.75@ 12.75 
7.50@ 10.50 


eee ee 5.85@ 7.50 
16.25@ 17.00 


Kansas City 
$11.00@ $15.25 
11.00@ 15.25 
6.25@ 11.40 
6.65@ 9.00 
5.50@ _ 6.65 
10.50@ 13.50, 


10.40 
8.25 


8.25@ 
6.00@ 


8.75@ 10.50 
7.00@ 9,00 


10.10@ 11.25 
10.75@ 11,50 
10.50@ 11.40 
9.00@ 11,00 
9.00@ 10.00 8.75@ 
8.00@ 10.90 9.50@ 
above quotations.) 


10.00@ 

10.70@ 

10.15@ 
9.504 


11.00 
11.30 
11.30 
10.85 

9.85 
10,25 


(84 , 
we. )=—- 13.50@ 14.50 
10.00@ 12.25 

3.75@ 6.50 


13.00@ 14.00 
8.50@ 12.00 
4.00@ 6.00 





12.00@ 1400 11.50@ 13.50 


/ 


Livestock 


Production of Cotton 
In Egypt Less im 1927 


A decrease of 12 per cent is estimated 
for the Egyptian 1927 cotton crop, the 
Department of Agriculture has just been 
advised by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 

The full text of the cabled report fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Cotton production in Egypt for this 
season is estimated at 1,319,000 bales of 
478 pounds net compared with 1,497,000 
bales for last year, a decrease of 12 per 
cent. The area planted to cotton is es- 
timated at 1,574,000 acres, a decrease of 
15 per cent 
1,854,000 acres. 


from last year’s area of | 





Cotton 


Thoroughbred Cattle Being Distributed 
Over North Platte Reclamation Project | 


at 


Thoroughbred Holstein cattle are be- 
ing distributed over the North Platte 
reclamation project, Nebraska and Wy- 
oming, by a local dairy fimance corpora- 
tion to build up dairy stock in the com- 
munity, it has just been announced by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

Three carloads of thoroughbred Hol- 
stein cattle arrived in the North Platte 
Valley recently from Brighton, Colo., 
and have been distributed among vari- 
ous herds to aid in building up a bet- 


statement fol- 


| 
| 
| 


Reclamation 


—_—- 


ter dairy stock and further the dairy | 
industry in general, One car was left 
at Melbeta, one at Gering, and one at 
South Morrill. The 107 animals have 
been allotted in groups of two to four 
to a farm. The stock was imported 
through the dairy finance corporation 
which was organized recently. 
This makes three shipments 
have come into the valley 
Brighton section in recent weeks. The | 
first carload was sent to Henry, and | 
later another shipment of two carloads, | 
with 58 head, was sent to Minatare. Or- | 
ders haye been placed for 15 additional | 


which | 


from the 





i 


carloads. These are to come from Wis- 
consin herds, since the available stock 
at Brighton has been exhausted. 

It is hoped that with the fine, high- 
grade stock added to the various herds 
the dairy industry in the valley will 


| grow even faster than it has in past 


years, and that this section will outdis- 
tance other famous dairy centers. 

The Brighton district, from which the 
recent shipment came, is famed for its 
fine Holstein stock and for its output 
of dairy products. There are said to be 
37,000 thoroughbred cattle in that im- 
mediate vicinity, with a cheese factory 
in operation there and a condensing 
plant only a short distance away, at 
Fort Lupton. Th Brighton herds supply 
a large part of the dairy products and 
milk to Denver. 


A new epoch in trans- 
continental travel begins 
with these trains 


Glectrified for 660 Miles 
Ger Pac aang 


eK MICHIGAN 


we 
gt OP AN 


WISCONSIN 


ant 
. 


A 


The recognized route betweer Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


CHaracteristic of the new spirit animat- 
ing the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway are the two great trains that have 
literally inaugurated anew epoch in railroad 


transportation. 


The New Piovzzeer Limited, operating be- 
tween Union Station, Chicago, and Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, takes its place as 
in existence. 
And the wonderful New Olympian, operat- 
ing between Union Station, Chicago, and 
shipside at Seat tle and Tacoma, is generally 
acknowledged to be the greatest transcon- 


the finest overnight train 


tinental train on the rails. 


Both trains glide on tapered roller bearings, 
conveying a motion of indescribable smoothness. 
They are new from wheels to ventilators. 
The roadbeds over which they move are 


Chicago to the sea. 


Olympian 
and conveniences. 


$1,500,000,000! 


“ MILWAU 


SHORTEST AND 
MOST MODERN ROUTE 
TO THE 
PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT 


in finer condition than ever before in the 
history of this most modern road. The route 
is an engineer’s route, scientifically planned, 
the most direct and most beautiful from 


For 660 miles, over four mountain ranges, 
the New Olympian is electrified! A distance 
greater than from Baltimore to Detroit. 

Through all this distance, and the even 
fight across the Great Plains, the New 
provides actual hotel comfort 


The great Milwaukee Road is maintained 
by an army of 60,000 men. 
in the Northwest over the last ten years 
—for pay-rolls, operating expenses, equip- 
ment, taxes, etc.—has amounted to 


Its expenditures 
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Railroads 


Senators Informed 


Of Results of Policy 
On Merchant Marine 


Chairman of Shipping Board | 


Says He Expects Congress 
to Decide on Course for 
Future. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stronger today than when this act was 
passed, 
regards a national spolicy. 
the Shipping Board took a lot 
of ships built primarily for a 
and which had answered that 
and started on the development 
maintenance of American-flag steamship 
lines where no such lines -had existed 
for 75 years. 
today be practically no American-flag 
ships-in the foreign competitive trade. 
Are for Sale. 


“At present the Board maintains a 
minimum number of overseas steamship 
services and these services are not in 


gress, 


purpose 


Lines 





| 
| 


so that there is no question as | 


purpose | 


and | 
to permit better 


But for this there would | 


competition with privately owned Amer- | 


It holds these lines 
and individual ships out to American 
capital for purchase under the most 
favorable terms and continues to oper- 
ate upon strategic trade groups only 
until such time as private capital can 
and will take them over. Private capi- 
tal has already taken over some of our 
lines but just when it will take over any 
considerable number of the balance for 
operation on a permanent basis nobody 
can tell under present conditions. 

“Ship operation. There has_ been 
much progress made in our ship opera- 
tion. Efficiency and entrenchment in the 
business steadily improving. Con- 
gressional appropriations for ship opera- 
tions have been reduced from $75,000,- 
000 for 1921 to $17,000,000 in 1927. 

“Ship Sales. The Merchant Marine 
Act, although looking to ultimate private 
ownership, does not direct the Board to 
sell ships at all hazards. It seems ceftain 
that the spirit of the act is that we should 
sell ships and ship lines whenever that 
can be done consistent with the develop- 
ment and permanence of an American 
merchant marine. Accordingly, the 
Board has never sold an established ship 
line except when predicated upon the be- 
lief that such sale with a guarantee pe- 
riod, elieving that from the purchase 
to a moral certainty. Therefore, it is 
felt warranted in selling on liberal terms 
in order to enable the purchaser to meet 
competition during the development pe- 
riod. Believing that from the purchase 
would result a privately owned ship line 
in foreign competitive trade firmly es- 

‘ tablished. Without this feeling of 
permanence the Board should not, of 
course, sell the line but should continue ! 
its operation by the Government until 
a healthier condition existed when it | 
could be expected to be maintained by 
private capital. 

“The Shipping Board since 1921 has 
sold to American citizens 1,134 ships, 
representing 4,993,346 tons, for $84,411,- | 
023.39. This includes nine established 
ship-line services sold upon the basis of 
guaranteed operation for a fixed number 
of years. 

Alternatives for Future. 

“The future. If Congress and the peo- 
ple want the permanent operation of 
shipping lines turned over to private 
czpital immediately, it will require sub- 
stantial Government aid flowing to the 
private owner to accomplish that end. 
If, however, they are willing for the | 
Government to operate the ships during 
the development period and to turn them 
over to private capital gradually, that 
will be done in the manner provided for | 
in the Merchant Marine Act and the ulti- 
mate transfer for continued operations 
accomplished. 

“Tn short, the present law means devel- | 
opment by the Government and gradual 
and ultimate ownership by private capi- 
tal. Government aid would mean the 
immediate transfer to private capital for 
development and maintenance If we 
do not have the latter, or until we 
have it, we should continue to carry out 
the Merchant Marine Act because to do 
so will ensure the United States an ade- 
quate merchant marine ultimately owned 
and operated by private capital; mean- | 
while the Government absorbing any op- 
eration costs and any absolutely neces- 
sary vessel replacement costs essential 
under any plan. 

“We can go on talking about what other 
governments do and we can read sta- 
tistics upside down and crosswise—we 
have got to support one or the other of 
these two propositions or we have got to 
repudiate the 1920 declaration of Con- 
gress that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine. 

Conditions Not Improving. 

are carrying out the Mercl 

Act as best we can, 


ican flag vessels. 


is 


do 


“We 
Marine 


1ant 
transferring 


| the line had resulted in deficits 


Equipmen nt rents 


ships to private capital for guaranteed 


operation wherever 
while operating as efficiently 
done with ships which were built for 
war purposes and not suited for formida- 
ble competition with foreign-owned mod- 
ern vessels. The situation is not improv- 
ing because since 1921 for every single 
ship of 2,000 gross tons and over 
has been built in the Unitéd States, Great 
Britain has built 42, Germany 12, 
5, Italy 4 and Japan 4. Of the total 
volume American foreign 
export and import American vessels to- 
day carry less than 30 per cent; the bal- 
ance is carried in foreign flag ships. 

“We would rather see private capital 
own and operate as soon as possible but 
that is a matter which should not be 
permitted to retard progress or to de- 
feat the paramount thing we have set 
out to do. 


of 


“We must either go forward or back- 
ward.” 

Senator Edwards’ letter acknowledg- 
ing the statement follows in full text: 

My dear T, V.: 
receipt of your letter of the 19th instant 


that | 


Let me acknowledge | 


possible and mean- | 
as can be 


France | 


commerce | 


| chant marine. 
| to Government control 


} 


“As amended by the said act of Con- | ing, 105 I. C. C. 


2076) 


THE UNITED STATES DAILES 


Line Extensions 


Unprofitable Branch Temporarily Continued 


To Permit Exhaustion of Prospective Trafic | 


I. C. C. Denies Application to Abandon Morristown-Cor- 
ryton Line, Authorizing Rehearing After Two Years. 


On further hearing the Interstate 


Commerce Commission has denied an ap- 


plication filed by the Southern Railway, | 


for author- 
Morris- 
denial 


4360, 


between 


The 


in Finance Docket No. 


ity to abandon a line 
town and Corryton, Tenn. 


is made without prejudice to a renewal | 


of the application after two years. 


The full text of the report by Division | 


4, dated September 9, follows: 

In our former report in this proc oy 
228, issued October 
1925, we held that the line whose Ta 
donment was sought by ‘the applicant 
should be continued in operation for a 
period of one year from October 
determination of its 
earning power. The record indicated that 
a considerable quantity of freight would 
be offered for shipment. 

We announced that at the end of the 
period the application, unless withdrawn, 
would be assigned for further hearing, at 
which evidence would be received show- 
ing the results of operation during the 12 
months, as well as any other material 
evidence bearing upon the question in- 
volved. 

Pursuant to this plan, the case was as- 
signed for further he ig, Which was 
held for us by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Tennessee on February 28 and 
March 1 and 2, 1927. Briefs have been 
filed by the applicant and by protestants, 
and argument heard. 


Test Year Provided 


To Determine Conditions 
For convenience, we repeat the fol- 
lowing general statement from our for- 


| mer report: 


“The line in question was built in 1891- 


92 by the Morristown & Cumberland Gap | 


Railroad Company. Shortly after com- 
pletion it was placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers, where it remaiied until 1898, 
when it was sold under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and was acquired by the Knox- 
ville & Bristol Railway Company. 

“The new company operated it until 
1903, when it was purchased by the ap- 
plicant, and it has since been operated 
as a part of applicant’s system. 

“The line is commonly referred to as 
the K. & B., which term will be used 
hereinafter. It forms a connection be- 
tween two main lines of the applicant, 
one known as the Knoxville-Bristol line, 
which extends from Knoxville, Tenn., in 
a northeasterly direction, and the other, 
known as the Middlesboro line, which ex- 
tends from Knoxville in a northerly di- 
rection to Kentucky. 

“The K. & B. exends 
direction from Morristown, a 
the Knoxville-Bristol line 
Knoxville, about 11 miles, crossing the 
Holston River about four miles from 
Morristown, then in a southwesterly di- 


in a northwesterly 
point ‘on 


rection through a valley between Clinch | 


Mountain on the northwest and Richland 


| Ridge on the southeast to the junction 


with the Middlesboro line at Corryton, 


| 18 miles from Knoxville. 


“The entire neighboring territory is 
tributary either to this line or to the 
aforesaid main lines of the applicant.” 

Included in our former report are 
statements indicating that operation of 
in net 
railway operating income averaging 
more than $100,000 per year during the 
period 1919 to 1924, inclusive. At the 
further hearing, the applicant placed in 
the record statements showing the re- 
sults of operation of the line during tha 
12-month period, which will hereafter be 
referred to as the “test year.” 

To facilitate comparison with this 
statement, we here reproduce in similar 
form the reported results of operation 
for the years 1922 to 1924, inclusive: 


Operating Revenues. 
RE sk 5 040 Oh Sa 
Passenger . 
BO ons 6 bcc 


Other . 


Total 
Operating Expenses. 
Main. of way and structures.. 
Maintenance of equipment..... 
ONE 6a oe <a 5 he wl wes 
Transportation 
RSCHIOPAL so 66-55 Can’ 


1, 1925, | signed to the K. & B. the actual expen- 


42 miles from 


; and higher rated commodities. 


1922 
$11,572.14 
11,863.74 
1,129.10 
1,869.07 
1,017.76 


$27,451.81 


$39,606.73 
18,857.69 
1,140.77 
36,616.52 
5,903.83 


this reduction in expense, 
difference due to a 
method of computation. 

It is noted that the expenditures for 


the principal 


is change in the 


| maintenance of equipment for the test 


year aré stated as $3,059.62. while the 


amount shown under the same heading | 
The | 


for the year 1924 was $21,939.97. 
latter amount was obtained by assigning 
to the K. & B. the proportion of the en- 


| tire maintenance of equipment expen- 


ditures of the Southern Railway 
tem indicated by the 
car mileage on the K. & B. to the simi- 
lar mileage for the entire system. 

For the test year the applicant as- 
ditures for repairs of engines and pas- 
senger cars assigned to that line, but 


| for repairs to freight equipment a rental 
basis of $1 per car per day was assumed, | 


which is shown in the table as $4,666.48, 
under the heading of ‘‘equipment rents.” 

Again, in determining the amount 
chargeable as general expenses for the 
year 1924, the applicant 
the K. & B. a proportion based upon the 
train 
with the train mileage 
system. For the test year 
was based upon a proportion of gross 
revenues, resulting in a reduction from 
$6,279.86 in 1924 to $719.22 for the 
test year. 

The witness testified that, had the 
same method been employed for the 
test year as for the year 1924, the 
amount charged would have exceeded 


| $3,000. 


The reduction in taxes from 
335.13 in 1924 to $10,104.79 
test year is not explained. 
asserts that its method of assigning ex- 
penses to the K. & B. 
result in the minimum allowance. 

The revenue reported for the test 


in the 


same manner as for the preceding years 
shown in the statement, namely, by the 


use of a mileage prorate where the rev- | 


enues are not local to the K. & B. As 
stated in our previous report, 


method does not result in a fair state- 


ment of the revenue value of the line | 


to the system as a whole. 

However, the applicant filed addi- 
tional statements from which it appears 
that the additional revenue accruing to 


received from or delivered to the K. & 
B. for the test year amounted to $61,- 
391.02. 


It is, of course, impracticable to de- | 


termine even approximately the amount 


of operating expense required in the | 
transportation of this particular traffic | 
but whatever as- | 
| sumption is made it is plain that the | 


on the system lines, 
system sustained a_ substantial loss 
through operation of the K. & B. 


Automobiles and Buses 


Curtail Passenger Traffic 

As stated in the former report, the 
testimony at the former hearing indi- 
cated that a considerable amount of 
freight, particularly in products for for- 
ests, was awaiting shipment; and the 
presumption was raised that should the 
line continue in operation, the succeed- 
ing year would show a large increase in 
tonnage of such commodities. 

The evidence submitted at the second 
hearing shows that this expectation was 
not realized. On the contrary, only 600 
carloads of forest products were for- 
warded in the test year, as against 811 
carloads in the year 1924. 

The large increase in freight revenue 
for the test year compared with 1924 
is accounted for by a substantial in- 
crease in inbound shipments of other 


1923 
$15,616.46 

9,866.62 

1,164,423 


1924 
$12,979.48 

8,498.67 

1,310.83 
2,354.54 2,302.72 
1,220.41 1,149.83 


28,202.46 $26,241.52 $28,149.47 


Test Year 
$20,514.05 


569.95 
213.89 


$42,828.39 
3, 059. 62 


$44,785.13 
21,939.97 
1,243.62 
36,541.02 
6,279.86 





. $102,125.54 


15,21 
45 


1 


Uncollectible 


Total char . $117,8¢ 
Deficit in net “a operatiing inc. 
deficit in n¢ iting income 


for the test 


t railway 
year than for the 
1922 to 1924; and that this apparent 
decrease is very largely due to a reduc- 
tion in the amounts shown as operating 
expenses taxes. Applicant’s wit- 
nesses explained that, while certain 
economies counted for a portion 


oper: 


and 


O1 


enclosing your 
dum on our 

I think you and your 
ready acquainted with my attitude to- 
ward the American merchant marine. I 
do not hesitate to indorse your expressed 
convictions that, “I think the realization 
of the nc and the sentiment of the 
people for a merchant marine is many 
times stronger today than when this Act 
was passed (The Merchant Marine Act), 
etc.” My thought*is that if we are to 
have a m int marine we : hould main- 
tain which will meet every 
mate demand of the 
of America. 

Favors Private Control. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
private capital should control our mer- 
I am unalterably opposed 
monopoiy in 
r, except in 


very excellent memoran- 
Merchant Marine Act. 
3oard are al- 


ed of 


one 


or 


any form, shape or manne 


tal facilities 


6.1 
7.0 
34.15 
90,381.04 


>-— 


years | 


| with our mutual friend, Mr. 


legiti- | 
shipping interests | 


$77 7,175. 90 
10,104.79 
4,666.48 


$110, — 

20,3 Q¢ 35. 
(Cr.)169.: 39 
18.77 


$119,556.6: 
18,465.23 
12. 
34.1: 


4 
+ 


85 $137,368. 
$109,666. 


70 $130,974.11 
24 $104,732.59 


$91,947.17 
$63,797.70 





The progressive decrease in passenger 
revenue shown by the statement, from 
$11,863.74 for 1922 to $4,376.58 for the 
test year, is explained by the increas- 
ing use of motor buses and private au- 
tomobiles, indicating the practical elim- 
ination of local passenger revenue 
the near future. The public motor bus 
E. 
ley, of Chicago, late Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, and President Coolidge, 
both of whom seem to be advocating the 
taking over of our merchant marine by 
the railroads. Such a combination and 
control would tend to minimize the al- 
most constant warfare which has been 
carried on in late years between the rail- 
and water transportation inter- 
ests, and control of our merchant marine 
by the railroads would encourage the use 
of American and trans-oceanic commerce 
and put our merchant marine in a better 
to compete with foreign mer- 
cantile interests. 

It feeling that there will be an 
carly effort in the coming 70th Congress 
to pass legislation affecting the admin- 
istration of your board, and I want you 
to feel that I am always ready and will- 
ing to cooperate with you and yours to 


roads 


position 


is my 


| the mainte nance and control of our pos- | the end that our merchant arine policy 


may be one of constructive help rather 


I am more and more inclined to agree than one of negation, 


Sys- | 
ratio of engine and | 


| town 


| train between Corryton 
apportioned | 
niileage for that line compared |; 


for the entire | 
the charge | 


| that 


| heavier 
$20,- | 


Applicant | 


was intended to | 


this | 


| wood, 


4,376.58 | 
2,475.00 | 


| line. 


9, 22 | - ° . ° . 
71S continue them in operation if the rail- 


| 
road 


| to 


in | 


N. Hur- | 


Coal 


and truck service has 

since the first hearing. 
Investigation by the applicant’s rep- 

| resentatives, according to their testi- 
mony, had disclosed no indication of fu- 
ture increase in traffic, as a whole. They 
found no general effort to increase ship- 
ments in prospect of possible abandon- 
ment of the line. 

On the other hand, it was testified 
that during the test year the expenditures 
for maintenance had been kept at the 
lowest \possible point, and that if the 
application were denied it woold be nec- 

! essary to increase soch expenditures, 
particularly for rail and tie replacements 
and in the strengthening and renewal of 
trestles, of which there 
| line. 

It was again testified that the bridge 
| over the Holston River, 1,160 feet in 
length including the trestle approaches, 
soon need replacement, but the 


would 
does not indicate that the need 


record 


| is immediate. 


At present, as at the time of the 
former hearing, the train service is fur- 
nished by one mixed train which makes 
a daily trip from Knoxville to Morris- 
and return. The foregoing state- 
ment of revenues and expenses of the 
K. & B. includes the train expense and 
the revenues of the operation of this 
and Knoxville, 
but such inclusion does not materially 
impair the value of the statement for 
the purpose of this proceeding. 

The protestants testified that owing to 
a severe drouth during the summer of 
1925 the crop movement in the fall of 
year was less than normal. The 
applicant’s figures, however, show that 
the movement of grain was heavier dur- 
ing the test year than during 1924, and 


| that the movement of all agricultural 


products, including grain, livestock, 
poultry and canned goods, was also 
in the test year; the principal 
falling off in tonnage, as already stated, 
being in the products of forests. 


Prospective Traffic 


To Increase Tonnage 
The record as a whole indicates at least 
a temporary increase of tonnage and 


, , : | revenue from freight transportation in 
| year was arrived at in substantially the | 


the immediate future. Extensive repairs 
are being made on the Lee highway, a 
State-aided road which parallels the K. 
& B. for 25 miles. 

A written statement of the Tennessee 
State Highway Commissioner, placed in 
evidence, indicates the probable shipment | 
to stations on the K. & B. during the year 
1927 of about 275 carloads of stone chips 
and about 30 carloads of tar. It also 
appears that since the former hearing a 


; E | timber operator has purchased a large 
the Southern Railway System on traffic | 


tract of lumber tributary to the line, 


{ erected saw mills, and constructed a rail- 


way about two miles in length, connect- 
ing with the applicant’s line at a point 
about 12 miles from Morristown. 

It is his purpos> to manufacture and 
ship as soon as practicable from eight 
to 10 million feet of lumber, as esti- 
mated, from this spur. In addition, he 
expects to ship mine props, chemical 
poles, tan bark and other low 
grade forest products from the same 


; tract. 


The quantity of chemical wood he es- 
timated at from 700 to 800 carloads, and 
of mine props from 300 to 500 carloads. 
Shipments of tan bark, poles, etc., would 
be of less importance. 

The witness had purchased with the 


| understanding that the forest products 


from the tract would be shipped within 
five years from date of purchase. In 
addition to his own production, he had 
bought from others along the line about 
30 carloads of lumber for shipment. 

The witness testified that the possi- 
bility of abandonment of the line had 
deterred forest operations to some ex- 
tent. He was of the opinion that he 
would be able to ship at the rate of 
somewhat more than 100 carloads per 
year. 

Other timber operations along the line 
are mentioned in the record, but they 
are of much less importance and the 
facts are less definitely stated. 

A mining engineer testified that he 
had been employed to examine a zinc 
field in the territory tributary to Tate 
Station and had recommended the con- 
struction of a mill. The product of the 
mine, if operated, would be trucked to 
Tate Station for shipment. The testi- 
mony regarding prospective traffic from 


material weight. 

Three canneries are operated on the 
The proprietor of two of these 
testified that it would be impossible to 


should be abandoned. 
Extensive improvements 
made in the equipment of the 


had been 


and the increased activity was expected 
result in some increase in railroad 
traffic, particularly in the shipment of 
mineral water outbound and of coal and 
| other supplies inbound. 

The facts in evidence do not justify the 
immediate abandonment of the line. On 
the other hand, in the absence of any 
new development affording a substantial 

| amount of traffic not now foreseen, the 
| record indicates a decreasing traffic after 
the completion of the movements of 
road material and forest products now in 
| view. 

Having in mind the strong resources of 

| the applicant, it should continue tempo- 
rarily, at least, the operation it seeks 
| to abandon. However, this should be 
{ upon the condition that the shippers 
| whose traffic is temporarily in nature, 
| and largely for whose benefit the opera- 
tion will be continued, shall use every 
effort to hasten the movement. 

As in the former 
of low 
the value 
not justify 


Yearing, the shippers 
-grade forest products insisted that 
ef these commodities 
trucking to stations on the 
applicant’s main lines. Consideration 
should be given to the propriety and 
practicability of increases in freight rates 
on these and other commodities, origi- 
nating or terminating on this line, in 
order that they may bear a greater por- 
| tion of the burden of operation of the 
| line. 
| The application will therefore be de- 
| nied, but without prejudice to renewal 
after two years., An appropriate order 
will be entered, 


are 56 on the | 





| passed by the steamer “Illinois” 


hotel at | 
| Tate Springs since the former hearing, 
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Shipping 


— er ‘| Clatene for Damaged Fruit and Vegetahles 


Disproportionate to Ratio of Shipments 
Payments Form 21.7 Per Cent of Total Compared With 
1.27 Per Cent of Aggregate Freight Tonnage. 


{Continued from Page 


can definitely reduce wa 
and with ‘t the claim bill.” 
ing program is suggested by Mr. 
for freight claim prevention: 


The follow- 
Meier 


1. By competent inspection determine 
the facts involved in damage to fruits | 


and vegetables, 

2. Conduct scientific 
spection data and study the facts brought 
out in the light of- published results of 
this with a view to drawing 


analyses of. in- 


research, 


| conclusions concerning lines of further 
| attack. 


8. Stimulate and assist research where 
it is necessary in order to obtain infor- 
mation on which to base claim preven- 
tion activities. 

4. Train railroad employes with regard 
to facts related to methods of prevent- 
ing damage in transit. 

5. Provide supervisors 
loading points who will see that equip- 
ment is in proper shape at time of load- 
ing. 


at the larger 


6. Improve conditions for loading and | 


transporting fruits and vegetables in 
order that shippers may practice rec- 
ommended measures with regard to care- 
ful handling. For example, the mere ar- 


rangement of loading tracks at shipping 


| points so that commodities can be han- 


dled with greater care might be an im- 
portant means of reducing losses due 
to damage. Shade could sometimes be 
provided for perishables such as beans 
which must otherwise stand on plat- 


forms heating in the sun or soaking in | 


the rain. 

7. Assist in carrying known facts to 
growers, shippers and receivers. In the 
Union Pacific chart entitled “Potato 


Powdered Coal Used 


As Oil Substitute | 


Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion Conducts Successful 
Tests With River Towboat. 


The possibility of substituting pow- 


| dered coal for oil as fuel on ships and 


towboats, with a consequent fuel reduc- 


tion cost of from 30 to 50 per cent, is | 
foreseen by the Chairman of the Board | 


of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 


Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, as a result of | 


a demonstration test conducted on the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service of the Cor- 
poration, the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement September 21. 
In a report to the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, General Ashburn 
stated that the “first severe test” for a 
towboat burning coal was successfully 
in a 
trip from New Orleans to Baton Rouge. 
“This demonstration by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation that powdered 
coal can be successfully substituted for 
oil as a fuel on river towboats, with a 
consequent fuel reduction cost of from 
30 to 50 per cent, will undoubtedly be 


| of great importance, and may eventually 


lead to the revolutionizing of ship and 
towboat operation throughout the world,” 


statement follows: 


following report from Maj. Gen. 
Ashburn, U. 
Board, Inland Waterways Corporation: 


The first severe test for a towboat 


stern wheel of the Dunbar type, was suc- 
cessfully passed by the steamer Illinois 
of the Mississippi-Warrior Service in a 


° : . ° ° ! 1 . 7 . : « > 
this source is too indefinite to be given | trip from New Orleans to Baton Rouge. 


The safety valves of the Illinois were 
set at 225 pounds, the boilers evaporat- 
ing approximately 60,000 pounds of 
steam, and the Illinois, 
of 7,224 tons averaged four miles per 
hour upstream. 


averaged 11 miles per hour. 
With the tow 
wheel turned over between 12 and 13 
revolutions per minute, and downstream 
the revolutions were 15 per minute. 
The tops of the buckets of the wheel 


| were submerged about 8 inches, a little 


- moye than necessary for the best 
peration, but the wheel performed no- 
ticeably well under these conditions. The 
lack of vibration of the wheel was very 
noticeable as compared to the vibration 
of the old style wheel on other boats of 
the Illinois type. Our engineer in chief 
| reports both the wheel and the pow- 
dered coal installation extremely satis- 
factory. 

This demonstration by the 
Waterways Corporation that powdered 
coal can be successfully substituted for 
oil as a fuel on river boats, with a con- 


to 50 per cent, 
great importance, and may eventually 
lead to the revolutionizing of ship and 
| towboat operation throughout the world. 





would | 


P., B. & Lake Erie Railroad 
Authorized to Issue Bonds 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission on September 21 approved | 
a report and order in Finance Docket No. | 


6470, authorizing the Pittsburgh, Bes- 


semer & Lake Erie Railroad to issue | 
$3,557,000 of consolidated first-mortgage | 


~ 


exchanged at par for bonds of the Pitts- | 


| Development 
| formed concerning the results of inspec- 








the report stated. The full text of the | 


The Secretary of War has received the | 
ae 
S. A., Chairman of the |} 


burning powdered coal, and using a new | 


pushing a tow | 


Downstream the Illinois, without tow, | 


upstream the Dunbar | 


Inland | 


sequent fuel reduction cost of from 30 
will undoubtedly be of 


5 per cent 50-year gold bonds, to’ be | 


5.] 


Economy,” 
road bearing a portion of the expense 


of getting the results of research to the | 
farmer. 


8. Maintain closer cooperation between 
the Freight Claim Prevention Division 
and the Agricultural Development De- 
partments on originating lines. If the 
Department is kept  in- 


tion work it should be possible to present 
the subject of claims prevention work to 


growers and shippers in the most ef- | 


fective way. 


9. Keep in touch with work under way 


| in State and Federal Departments. 


“Many railroads have carried on and | 
|} South 


are still conducting work of this sort,” 
he stated. “Continuations of these ac- 
tivities with the necessary attention 
given to the above points, involving 
closer cooperation between railroads, 
shippers and receivers, will not only 
tend to develop new roads to claim pre- 
vention but will bring profits to all con- 
cerned by improving the quality of the 
products arriving on the market.” 


Rate Complain 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commeree 


ts 


Commission } 


we have an example of a rail- | 





| Electric Locomotive 
Desired to Test Use 
For Hauling Freight 


South African Railway Ad- 
ministration Calls for Bids 
on Experimental Engine 
of Single Unit. 


Bids to supply an experimental electric 
freight locomotive have been called for 
by the South African Railway Adminis- 
tration, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 21 through its Transportation 
Division. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The following communication has been 


| received from William L. Kilcoin, Assist- 


ant Trade Commissioner, Johannesburg, 
Africa: 

“The South African Railway Admif? 
istration has just called for tenders for 
the supply of an electric freight loco- 
motive to be used on the electrified sec- 
tion of the Natal main line. All the en- 
gines now in use on this branch, it is 


| understood, are of the passenger type, 


and it is the desire of the Administration 
to purchase an experimenta. locomotive 
of the best design for freight work. If 
after tests the unit secured meets the 
full requirements of the Administration, 
it is believed that further very substan- 
tial orders will be placed with the suc- 
cessful tenderer. Bids close on Octo- 


| ber 27. 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 


ber 21 by the Interstate 


Commerce | 


Commission are summarized as follows: | 


No. 20011. Marshall-Jackson Co., of 
Lakeland, Fla., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Requests Commission 
to prescribe reasonable and nondiscrim- 
inatory joint and through rates 
gravel moving in carloads from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to Lakeland, Fla. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 20012. Evens & Howard 
Brick Co., of St. Louis, v. Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. 
Claims reparation of $11.21 on four 
ears of fire brick, St. Louis, Mo., to East 
St. Louis, II. 

No. 20013. C. H. 
Biglersville, Pa., v. 
road. 


Musselman Co., of 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
Seeks reasonable rates on empty 
tin cans in bulk, carloads, Baltimore, 
Md., to Biglersville. 
of $3,150.05. 

No. 20008. Mueller-Keller Candy Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 


ment of reasonable rates on shelled 
peanuts from points of origin in South- 
eastern States to St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Atchison, Kans. Claim reparation of 
$4,000. 

No. 
ing Corporation, of Mobile, Ala., v. Lou- 
isville & Nashville Railroad et al. 


| the 


on |} 


Louis. | 


Design Left to Bidders. 

The actual design of the engine is to 
be left to the tenderer, but there are cer- 
ain specifications with which the 
tenderer must comply. 

The contractor will ke required to place 
engine in commercial service, and 
supervise the running for an agreed pe- 
riod, probably 12 months. The locomo- 
tive is to be regarded as a single unit, 
and will be required at some future pe- 


Fi | riod to operate with another of similar 
fire | 
| 


type hauling 3,000 tons. 

“The locomotive must be capable of 
exerting a tractive effort of 66,000 
pounds at 20-21 miles per hour, and of 
21,000 pounds at 36 miles per hour. It 
must have a tractive force of 3,600 horse- 


| power, should be capable of reaching a 
| speed of 45 miles per hour and of start- 


Claims reparation 


ing from rest a train weighing 1,500 tons 
on a rising gradient of 1 in 65.” 

The head offices of the South African 
Railways afe located in Johannesburg, 


| South Africa. 


Re- | 
quest Commission to require establish- | *! : ; 
| Campania, Ga. 


| western Pacific Railroad et al. 


Seeks | 


order requiring establishment of rea- | 


sonable rates on empty tin cans from 
New Orleans to Bayou la Batre, Ala. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 20015. Furnas Ice Cream 
of Columbus, Ohio, v. Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway. 


Go;,\| 


Requests Commission to | 


prescribe reasonable rates on ice cream | 
and similar dairy products from Colum- | 
bus to points in West Virginia, particu- 


larly Welsh and Keystone. 

No. 20010. City of Augusta, Ga., et 
al. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et 
al. Request establishment of reason- 


able and nondiscrimina atory rates on coal 


20014. Dorgan-McPhillips Pack- | butter from Fernbridge, Calif., 


Virginia mines to Augusta and 

Claim reparation. 
Golden State Milk Prod- 
of San Francisco, v. North- 
Claims 
reparation of $771.64 on nine cars of 
to Dal- 


from 


No. 
ucts Co., 


las, Texas. 


Trained Leonamiat 
Available 


A trained economist, long experience, 
practical, now engaged by important 
commercial alliance as director of re- 
search in problems caused by unwise 
-ompetition and over-production. Con- 
versant with all phases of the sub- 
ject. Constant touch with govern- 
ment departments for six years. Cor- 
respondence invited on such questions 
as profitable markets and_ best 
methods of distribution. Representa- 
tive in National Capital on economic 
and merchandising subjects. P. O. 
Box, 1024, Washington, D. C. 








An Assured Circulation 
for the Next 12 
Months 


Net Paid 
Daily Average 


We are able to assure this circulation because more 
than 99 per cent of it is mail subscriptions—paid in ad- 


vance. 


And this assured circulation consists of influen- 


tial readers, like yourself, whose purchasing power is 
large and whose interests are national in scope. 


Always a must paper for men of affairs, the steady 
growth in circulation of The United States Daily has 
made it a must paper for advertisers with messages of 
interest to an influential national audience. 


Sell Influential 


America 


And You Sell All America 
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burgh, Shenango & Lake Erie Railroad. a en eer 





y Ay Hust Company of Albany, N. Y. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 


*) 
Banking 


Statutory Authority 
Needed in Advertising | 
Loan Issues by Radio 


Comptroller General Consid- 
ers Broadcasting as Mod- 
ernism; Such Support 
Rests With Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Broadcasting Company, 
talks over 


National 
for broadcasting 


the 
Inc., 


by Assistant Secretary 
ury, Charles S. Dewey, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
Governor Calkins of California, adver- 
tising a new issue of Government 
curities. 

The payment was charged to the ap- 
gigopriation “Expenses of loans, Act of 

intember 24, 1917, as Amended and 
Extended” by the Act of June 16, 1921, 


se- 


for 


“ 


The appropriation 


‘Expenses of Loans’ contained in section 
8 of the First Liberty Bond Act and in | 
section 10 of the Second »Liberty Bond 

Act. as amended, is hereby made applica- | 
ble to any operations arising in connec- | 


tion with any public debt issues made 


subsequently to June 30, 1921, pursuant | 
to the authority contained in the First | 
Liberty Bond Act of the Second Liberty | 


Bond Act, as amended, anc supplemented, 
the provisions of the Legislative, Execu- 


tive and Judicial Appropriation Act, ap- | 


proved May 29, 1920, to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided; That with re- 
spect to operations on account of any 
such issue hereafter made such appropri- 
ations shall be available only until the 
close of the fiscal year next following 
the fiscal year in which such issue was 
made.” 
Expenses Must Be “Necessary.” 

In the original act of September 24, 
1917, 40 Stat. 292, which has not been 
changed in the amendments, the word 
“expenses” is qualified by the word “nec- 
essary.” That is, the appropriation is 
available only for necessary expenses in 
connection with “any operations arising 
in connection with any public debt issues 
made subsequently to June 30, 1921.” 

While the expenditure in this case has 
been certified to by the administrative 
office as “necessary for the public serv- 
ice,” the unusual nature of the service 


and the absence of any standard by 


which the reasonableness of the charge | 


may be determined, require something 
more than the mere certification of the 
administrative officer to constitute the 
charge a proper one under said appro- 
priation. 


It is understood that the cost of adver- | 


tising through the usual mediums of the 
public press and pesters in public build- 


: eae | 
ings has been considered a legitimate | 


expense under the appropriation for ex- 
penses of loans, but it would seem that 
the radio talk is not in this instance so 


clearly advertising as it is in the nature | 


of information which appears in finan- 

cial newspaper columns without charge. 
Described As Modernism. 

Radio communication is a modernism, 

but in recent years the automobile in its 


has and still does require specific author- 
ity in appropriations to authorize the 
purchase of passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles. 

Credit will be allowed in the accounts 
of the disbursing clerk of the Treasury 
Department for the payments above re- 
ferred to, but the Congress has shown 


in the past a purpose to control uses of | case been found insufficient to establish 


appropriations in expending for modern- | 


isms, so that I feel it proper to ask that 
if advertising loan issues by radio talks 
is desired hereafter more specific statu- 
tory authority therefor be shown than 
now appears. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. R. McCARL, 
Comptroller General of 
the United States 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 
Comptroller of the 


Currency 


The following changes in the status of | 
national banks effected September 20 and | 


21, were announced September 21 by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Mc- 
Intosh, as follows: 

Applications to organize received: 

The First National Bank of Columbus, 
N. J., capital $50,000. 
Edwin H. Lippincott, Columbus, N. J. 

Webster National Bank, Webster, N. 
Y., capital, $50,000. 
Grant T. Ellwood, Webster, N. Y. 

The Valley National Bank of Renton, 
Washington, capital, $50,000. Corre- 
spondent, John McQuade, Renton, Wash. 

Application to organized approved: 

The University Avenue National Bank 


of Madison, Wisconsin, capital, $100,000. | 


Correspondent, T. R. Hefty, Care, First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis. 

Application to convert received: 

The Letcher National Bank of Whites- 
burg, Ky., capital, $25,000. Conversion 
of the Letcher State 
burg, Ky. 

Application to convert approved: 

The Hartford National Bank, Hart- 
ford, Ala., capital, $50,000. Conversion 
of The Bank of Hartford, Hartford, Ala. 

Charter issued: 

The Mahopac National Bank, Mahopac, 
N. Y., capital, $25,000. 
Branch authorized under the Act of 
February 25, 1927: 

The National Commercial Bank and 
Loca- 
tion of branch, southwest 


vicinity of 


corner of Broadway and Pleasant Street, | 


Albany. 





| Greece 


the | 
radio May 31, June 8, 9 and 15, 1927, | 
of the Treas- | 


and | 


42 Stat. 36, which provides as follows: | 


| Docket No. 6113. 
| asked authority to issue $59,502,400 of 


Correspondent, | 


Correspondent, Dr. | 


Bank of Whites- | 


| quette will result in better 


President, Ed- | 
ward S. Agor; cashier, Herbert S. Bell. | 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEIN@ 


PuBLISHED "WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


THE UNITED 


Loans 


Foreign Exchange | 


New York, September 21.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
England 


.14093 
1392 
007250 
029625 
.2677 
.8644 
025196 
0392 
9921: 


015261 


(schilling) 


(krone) 
(krone) 
(pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
(drachma) 
(guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 

land (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) A 
Rumania (lea) f 
Spain (peseta) 1750 
Sweden (krona) .2690 
Switzerland « “ranc) .1928 
Yugoslavia (dinar) O1L7611 
Asia: 


Holland 


(Chefoo tael 

‘hina (Hanko tael) 

thina (Shanghai tael) 
>.ine (Tientcin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) 
(Tientsin or Peiyang dol 
(Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) “ 
Japan (yen) ; 4648 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ‘ Seas -999406 
Mexico (peso) 477750 
Newfoundland (dollar) -998156 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) 
3ra7il (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Urvuguav ‘peso) 


6410 
6289 
6171 
-6473 
-4858 
1425 


hina 
‘hina 
shina 
China 


5598 


-000924 


(gold) .9718 
-1186 
1208 
1.0012 


To Minority Claims 


Testimony in Case Said to Es- 
tablish Right to Control 
Two Other Roads. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway on 
September 21, filed its reply brief an- 
swering the objections of a committee of 
minority stockholders to the proposal of 


the Chesapeake & Ohio to acquire stock | 


control of the Erie and Pere Marquette 
Railways. Authority for such control 
has been asked of the Commission in 
Finance Docket No. 6114, and in Finance 
The company also has 


common stock. 

After taking up in detail the various 
points of objection made by the minority 
the C. & O. brief declares “that there 


is no re&son left, from any viewpoint, | 
| which can be logically urged why the 
| prayer of the application should not be 


granted.” 


Issue claimed to Be Beclouded. 

“Tt is a quite common method of at- 
tack,” the brief says, “to attempt to be- 
cloud the subject sought to be presented, 
to the end that it may not stand full 
and clear in the white light of reason 
before the tribunal charged with the 
responsibility of decision. From 
immemorial, in a controversy when a 
proposition cannot be met, it is to be 
expected that those endeavoring to se- 
cure its defeat will attempt to carry 
the mind in a foreign country, in order 


| that the real reason, which nearer home 
sphere was equally so, yet the Congress | ’ 


may be entirely neglected. 

“To see that this be not done is the 
purpose of this brief and for that reason, 
by the record, and the record only, has 
been measured every contention, al- 
though without foundation in fact or only 
the vagary of an imagination hungry for 
sensationalism, and it is now urged that 
in no instance has the testimony in this 


the right of the applicant under the law 


| and the permission of this Commission 


to acquire control by acquisition of stock 


| of the Erie and Pere Marquette.” 


Reply to Claim of Large Profits. 


In reply to the contentions of 


afford large profits to Messrs. O. P. and 


| M. J. Van Sweringen, the brief says: 


“This contention apparently proceeds on 


; the theory that the standard which the 


Commission is to apply in a case of this 
sort is how much profits the principal 
stockholders of the applicant company 


, have at any time made in the stocks of 
that railroad or any other railroad, and 
; what would be the profits if the present 


holdings were 
prices. 


sold at current market 
“In other words the minority would 
have the Commission establish the prin- 


| ciple that whenever a railroad company 
| seeks to acquire control of other rail- 


road companies all of the dealings and 
transactions of the principal company 
making application, although they have 
no stock to sell to it, must be inquired 
into and if it appears that they have 
made profits in stock transactions or 
that profits may possibly be made by 
selling their present stock interest, they 


| are to be declared stock speculators, the 


plan is to be looked upon with abhorrence 


| as not in the publie interest, and the 


application is to be denied on _ that 


| ground, 


“What else is to be inferred when the 
minority goes into such details as to 
alleged profits of the Messrs. Van Swer- 
ingen in C. & O. and Nickel Plate stocks? 


Prices Said to Be Fair. 
“From a transportation standpoint, the 
evidence referred to in the original brief 
overwhelmingly and convincingly estab- 
lishes that the acquisition of control] by 
the C. & O. of the Erie and Pere Mar- 
transporta- 
tion service to the public and will make 
possible, if not now, at some future time, 
rate reductions or prevent increases 
which otherwise would be required. 
“From the standpoint of reasonable- 
ness of terms, the evidence there 
ferred to likewise establishes the 


fair- 


| ness of the transaction between the C. 


& O., and Mr. Van Sweringen, the fair- 


| ness of the prices provided for in the 


options obtained from him, and the fair- 
ness of the prices which have been and 
are to be paid for the other stocks.” 


time | 


the 
majority that the plan is designed to 


re- 


|. 
desis 
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Four of the ten charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Reserve Banks 


as reported to the Federai Reserve Board as of Sept. 14. 
and investment of member banks in the system. 


The othe 


Postal Service Partner in All Business, 


Says Assistant Postmaster General | 


| Cooperation Given in Handling Mails and by Registry, 


Mon y Order, Insurance and C. OG. D. Departments. 
sit tsatll econ 


Advancement of the postal service may 
be likened to the advancement of the 
human race, was the observation of the 


{ 


Third Assistant Postmaster General, R. | 


S. Regar, made orally September 21, in 
describing the history and origin of the 
registry, insurance and C. O. D fea- 
tures of the postal service. 

The registry service was established 


' banking institutions. 


uses educational methods through regu- 
jar postoffice channels. 

In short, the Postal Savings System 
was never intended to interfere with 
It was designed to 


| supplement their activities along thrift 


lines—-to receive funds that would ordi- 


| narily not get into commercial banks— 


sleeping money. 


for the greater security of valuable mail : 


matter, the insurance service to 


pro- | 


vide indemnity for valuable merchandise ; 


which ordinarily would not be registe 
and the collect-on-delivery service to per- 
mit the purchase of merchandise by mail 


red, | 


without payment in advance of the deliv- | 


ery of the goods, Mr. Regar said. 
The postal establishment, Mr. Regar 
continued, is not merely a “big institu- 


And it is well known 
that the system has accomplished a great 
deal by putting such funds back into cir- 
culation, thus conserving community 
capital. 
Money Order System 
Originated by Civil War 

Many amusing stories are told of the 
pioneer days of the money order system 


| when both postmasters and the public 


tion, but is a partner in. every business | 


throughout’ the country, no matter how 


large or small it may be or how exten- | money order carefully in their pocket not 


” 


sive or restricted its:field of activity is. 
The Post Office Department was orig- 
inally established for the purpose of han- 
dling, transporting and delivering let- 
ters and newspapers, he declared. 


| Postmasiers Required 


To Keep Varied Stock 

Continuing, Mr. Regar said: 

I am inclined to believe from letters 
received in the Department from time 
to time from local patrons that some 
postmasters may not have always made 


| it the practice to keep just as wide an 


assortment of postage stamps and other 


with this method 
It was found that 
patrons placed fhe 


were unfamiliar 
transmitting money. 
in many 


in instances 


realizing that it needed to be sent to the 


| payee. 


| although ii is safe to say very few 


stamped paper as the public requirements 


might justify. 
It is to be understood, of course, that 
the size of the post office and the facili- 


| ties available for the protection of the 


supplies must be the chief determining 
factors in regulating the total amount of 


stamp stock for a post office to carry. | 
But much can be done by drawing requi- ; 


sitions for smaller quantities of the less 
used varieties which will enable items not 
available before to be added, as 
ranted by local conditions, without in- 
creasing the total stamp accountability. 


These suggestions apply especially to | 
post offices of the first and second classes 


that obtain their supplies direct from the 


| tions 


Department and to a smaller degree to | 
offices of the other grades that operate | 


on a fixed credit basis. 

Another activity coming under 
jurisdiction of the Third Assistant Post- 
master General the Postal 
System. The Postal Savings 
continues to perform a beneficent service, 
but its true mission is often misunder- 
stood. 

In the first place, the Government does 
not conduct a banking business; for, as 


is 


Savings 


the name implies, its functions are not | 
The system | 


those common to banking. 
is not a competing organization, for it 
would be contrary to its fundamental 
structure to pry any depositor away from 
an existing savings institution. 

It has no relation to Treasury savings, 
now discontinued, which really 
the opportunity to invest in the equiva- 
lent of short-time 
And the system does not employ adver- 


| tising practices, but, on the contrary. 


offered | 


Government bonds. | 


In a few instances postmasters sent the 
money received for the order to the pay- 
ing postmaster with the advice, and even 
to this late day new postmasters occa- 
sionally send the money order funds to 


| the Department in Washington. 


Another postal activity the supervi- 


sion of which is placed under the juris- | 


Postmas- 
tem, 
baby, 
in 
this audience were old enough to attend 
the christening. 
Back in 1864, 

whether the United 
should continue 


diction of the Third Assistant 
ter General is the money order’: 
whjch properly speaking is a war 


when the question 
States of America 
to exist as a Union was 


| being determined on bloody battlefields 


all over the country, the necessity for 
some safe means of transmitting money 
to and from the soldiers at the front 
was strongly felt. The postal money 
order was then devised and its conven- 


ience and absolute safety so impressed | 
the general public that its growth has 
war- 


been one of the most phenomenal in the 
history of the postal service. 

The value of the orders issued now ap- 
proximates $1,750,000,000 annually and 
the little blue order with its instruc- 
to the postmaster to pay de- 
known and welcomed the 
remote sections of the United 


on 


mand is in 


most 


| States. 
the | 


Special Features 


| Of Postal Service 


System | 


The registry, insurance and collect- 


on-delivery services are special features 


| of our postal service designed to meet 


the particular requirements of the pub- 
lic. The three great prerequisites to the 


| well-being of the human race have al- 
ways been, and probably always will be, | 


feod, clothing and shelter-—food to exist, 
clothing and shelter for decency, com- 
fort ard protection. 

At first, man was not so much inter- 
ested in the kind of food, clothing 
shelter that he had. Any kind of f 
clothing, or sheltet had to suffice. 

From the beginning, “advancement’ 
has been the w 
the ambition of the race. From wild 
vegetation and wild animals. nakedness 


or 


sod, 


’ 


of | 


| courage 


| the 
localities with the close of business Sep- | 
' dropped. 


atchword for everything— | 


charts show comparatively the loans, deposits 


{ and the fig leaf, and the natural wood- 

' land and wild growing brush, for food, 

| clothing and shelter, the human family 

| has advanced to particularly selected 

! items of food, special manufacture and 

designs of clothing, and to the most mod- 

| ern improvements in homes and shelter 

so that at present no one desires to pur- 

! chase a home unless it contains all mod- 
ern improvements. 

The advancement of our postal service 

y be likened to the advancement of 

| the human race. It was designed origi- 

nally to meet the requirements of the 

public at the time of its inception and 


may 


without the special features of the pres- | 
ent day such as the registry, insurance, | 


| and collect-on-delivery services which 


| are now considered necessary parts of | 


No postal 
without the 


service. 
complete 


the postal 
would be 


system 
most 


modern improvements, among which may | 


be classed the registry, insurance, and 
collect-on-delivery features. 
| Security of Valuables 
Assured by Registration 

The registry service was established 
“for the greater security of valuable 
mail matter,” the insurance service to 
provide indemnity valuable ,mer- 
chandise which ordinarily would not be 
registered, and the collect-on-delivery 


for 


service to permit the purchase of mer- | 


chandise by mail without payment there- 
for until the goods are delivered. All of 
these services were established for the 
general welfare and convenience of the 
public; none of us would now be satis- 
fied without them. ‘ 
They may be likened to the little boy 
who was born in the seventh story of a 
tenement house, who said, after he was 
old enough to think and talk, “I came 


| high, but they had to have me.” 


Having provided these special features 
for the benefit of the public, it is natur- 
ally the policy of the Department to en- 
their patronage and this is 
where postmasters and postal employes 
in the field may render efficient service, 


| not only in the proper handling of the 


registered, insured and C. O. D. mail, 
but by encouraging the public to patron- 
ize these services in order to obtain 
greater protection for mail of value and 


indemnity in case of loss, rifling or dam- | 


age, for their own good and satisfaction. 
Therefore, postmasters and _ postal 

employes are enjoined to advise patrons 

to register or insure all valuable mail. 


Reserve Banks to Return 


To Standard Time Hours | 


Federal Reserve Banks in four cities, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, will return to operation under 
standard time of their respective 


tember 24 after a summer schedule ar- 


ranged under daylight saving time since | 
to 1926 was made in order that the latest 


Aprii 25, according to Federal Reserve 
Board records. 

In addition to these four banks, three 
branch banks have been operating under 
a revised schedule of hours. The branch 
at Buffalo operated under daylight time 
from May 30 to September 10, while 

| the branch bank at Helena, Mont., oper- 
ated on a schedule from 9:30 a. m. to 
2 p. m., mountain time, between May 15 
and September 15. 


Hours at the Salt Lake City and Seat- | 


tle branches have been 9 a. m. to 2 p. 
m., mountain time, May 1, and 
these will continye in effect until Sep- 
tember 3° 


since 


| as agricultural 


| no longer important, as clay 
| suiting, New York State hops and Bes- 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 19. 
(Made Public September 21). 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts.......- $3,225,286.56 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax........ 
Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. .. 


87,932,888.21 


1,940,173.05 


93,531,130.21 
59,687,200.00 
472,624,423.10 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts 
Balance previous day... 


Total 625,842,753.31 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures.... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 


$7,292,933.06 
10,666,632.78 


47,014.68 


| Operations in special ac- 


counts 222,783.75 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund . 

Investment 
funds 


139,437.82 
28,503.26 


189,313.39 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures . car 144,089,746.95 
Balance today....... 462,083,025.59 


19,669,980.77 


625,842,753.31 

accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of re- 

ceipts and expenditures for the month 

and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Bureau of Standards 


Makes Fire Tests 


Demonstrations Are Held Be- 
fore Delegation of Insur- 
ance Men. 


Members of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies, which 
holding its annual convention in 
Washington, inspected the plant of the 
Bureau of Standard’, Department of 
Commerce, on September 21, it was an- 
nounced by the Department on that date. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Fire tests of roofing: materials and a 
special demonstratior of hand-operated 
fire extinguishers formed 


IS 


of Standards for the benefit of members 
of the National Association of Mutual 


| Insurance Companies, holding its twenty- | 
| second annual cohvention in Washington. | 


Addresses Delivered. 
The regular meeting this morning was 


held in the East Lecture Room of the | 


Bureau. Two members of the Bureau’s 
staff addressed the meeting, Dr. M. G. 
Lloyd, chief of the safety section, spoke 


on lightning protection, and Mr. W. F. | 


Stutz, in charge of the mechanical ap- 
pliance section, discussed hand fire ex- 
tinguishers and their use. 

Following the meeting the delegates 


inspected a few of the Bureau’s labora- | 


tories. A demonstration of fire extin- 
guishers in actual use was particularly 
interesting following Mr. Stutz’s paper. 

Considerable time was spent in 


Mr. S. H. Ingberg, in charge of the work, 
demonstrated the methods used for test- 
ing roofing materials. These tests in- 
cluded exposure to flying brands or 
flames with a wind blowing across the 
roof at any desired velocity and with 
various air temperatures. 

The delegate: expressed themselves as 
pleased and surprised at the complete- 
ness of the Bureau’s facilities for work 
of this kind, fire conditions being particu- 
larly difficult to reproduce in the lab- 
oratory. 


Year 1926 Succeeds 


1913 as Price Base 


Revision of Whelesale Index 
Numbers Is Announced by 
the Bureau of Labor. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ticle. This constitutes the broadest 
range of commodities entering into any 
price index now being published. A 
slight rearrangement of commodities has 
been made in several of the groups, 
while the former group of “clothing ma- 
terials” has been superseded by the two 
groups—“textile products” and 
anud leather products.” 

A complete list of the commodities in 
the new index, together with the 1926 
base prices and the quantities used as 
weights, is given in the bulletin. Ad- 


“hides 


| ditions to the list formerly used include, 


among others, such important articles 
machinery, automobiles 
and tires, prepared fertilizers, by-prod- 
uct coke, manufactured gas, gloves, 
traveling bags and suit cases, rayon, 
sewing machines, stoves, box board and 
mechanical wood pulp. Several articles 
worsted 


semer steel billets and rails, have been 
The shift in the price base from 1913 


and most reliable information might be 
utilized as the standard for measuring 
price changes. Also, it has become in- 
creasingly more apparent that the year 
1913 now too remote to furnish a 
satisfactory base for comparing price 
levels in recent years. 

For much: the same reasons data for 
the years 1923 to 1925 have been substi- 
tuted for the 1919 figures used in weight- 
ing the prices. Where trustworthy in- 
formation for the three years 1923, 1924 
and 1925 cculd be procured, as in the 
case of agricultural products, the aver- 
_wo for these years was used as the 


is 


432,782.39 


783,362.03 | 


part of the | 
| program on September 21 at the Bureau 


the | 
| laboratory of the fire resistance section. 


Finance 


| Acceptance Market 


_ At New York Shows 


| 


| Increasing Activity 


Bills Bought in Last Month 

Are Based Chiefly on Silk, 

| Cotton, Sugar, Cotton, 
and Tobacco. 


Bills bought in the New York accept: 
ance market between August 18 and Sep- 
tember 14 were based chiefly on imports 
of silk, coffee, and sugar, and exports 
of cotton and storage of cotton, sugar, 

. and tobacco, according to a review of 
the market between those dates just 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Dealers’ portfolios contained bills 
nearly as great as the high level reached 
in the middle of August. 

Following is the full 
Board’s statement: 

The New York acceptance market was 
somewhat more active during the last 
half of August and the first half of Sep- 
tember than during the preceding re- 

| porting period, as indicated by an in- 
crease in both the purchases and sales 
of dealers. 

Bills bought were based chiefly on im- 
ports of silk, coffee, and sugar, exports 
of cotton, and storage of cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco. Market sales of longer 
bills were made chiefly to banks for the 
account of foreign purchasers, but there 
Was a good local demand for the shorter 
maturities. 

Sales to the reserve |! k, though 
larger than.in July, were in moderate 
volume and dealers’ portfolios remained 
near the high levels reached in the mid- 
dle of August. A reduction in the buy- 

| ing rate on 30-day bills at the reserve 

| bank on August 22 was followed by a 

| corresponding reduction in market rates. 

The following table shows the mar- 
ket rates on bills of various maturities 
at the beginning and end of the reporting 
period: 


text of the 


Acceptance rates in the New York 
market: 

Aug. 18 
Bid Asked 


314 3% 
3% 3} 


Sept. 14 
Bid Asked 
3% 3 
8 3% 3% 
3% 3% 3% 
3% 3% 3% 


dhe 3% 312 


Maturity 
30 
60 
90 

120 

180 


3M 


days.... 35% 


| Schedules to Lower Rates 


On Soft Coal Suspended 


By an order entered September 21 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
| 2982, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion suspended from September 22, 1927, 

until April 22, 1928, the operation of cer- 

tain schedules as published in Supple- 

ment No. 10 to Chicago and Alton R. R, 

Co.’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-1744, Supple- 

ment No. 6 to Wabash Ry. Co.’s tariff 

I. C. C. No. 6160, and other individual 

lines’ tariffs. 

The suspended schedules propose re- 
duced rates on soft coal, carloads, from 
various mines in Illinois to destinations 
in Kansas and Missouri. 
weight. For manufactured products the 
biennial census reports of 1923 and 1925 
were used. In all cases the most recent 
and dependable information obtaings_, 
has been employed in constructing the 
weighted index numbers for the various 
groups of commodities. It is the pur- 
pose of the bureau to extend the revision 
of its index numbers further into past 
years as the exigencies of the work will 
permit, and additional results will be 
announced as fast as the computations 
are completed. 

The new index numbers differ some- 
what from the old, as is to be expected 
from the change in articles and the 
change in weights. Converting the old 

| general index to the same base period 

as the new (1926=100.0) the following 

differences are noted: The old series 

for the year 1923 101.8 and the new 

' js 100.6. For 1924 the figures are: Old 

99.1 and new series, 98.1. For 

1925 the old series is 105.1 and the new 
series is 103.5. 


is 


series, 


In the 55 months from January, 19238, 
to July, 1927, the widest divergence in 
any one month is 2.5 points. In 27 of 
the 55 months the divergence is 1 point 
or less, while in 4 months the two series 
coincide exactly. In all but 11 months 
of the period under review the new index 
number is lower than the old, and in only 
7 months is it higher. 


“I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Cre dit’ 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 
ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Irust Company Let- 
ters of Credit may be obtained 
from any of our branch and cor- 
respondent offices listed below, or 


through your local bank. 
Write now lor our booklet 


TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


PARIS 


¥. 


Baltimore 


San Fra __iseg 


LONDON MEXICO ciT¥ 


_ | 
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American Business 
Warned of European 
Drive for Commerce 


Competitive Potentiality In- 
tensely Developed Since 
War, Declared Dr. Ju- 


lius Klein. 


Europe is preparing jor an aggres- | 


sive drive for foreign trade markets, not 


merely to recover prewar trade but also | 
to capitalize the vastly increased new 


opportunities which have developed since 
1918, it was declared by Dr. 


eign and Domestic Commerce, in an ad- 


dress September 21 before the Export 
Managers’ Club and the National Credit 


Men’s Association in New York City. 
With one tremendously dramatic up- 
heaval, many antiquated accumulations, 


which have been for decades cluttering | 
Old | 


up the economic system of the 
World, were cleared out as a result of the 
war, and on entirely new business sys- 
tem and spirit have risen suddenly from 
the ruins, said Dr. Klein. American mer- 
chants,’ manufacturers. bankers and 
shippers are consequently 


tive competitive potentiality, he observed, 
whose past operations can by no means 
be viewed as an index to what the United 
States may expect in the future. 


European Commerce 
Expanded Since War 


As random evidences of this change, 
Dr. Klein stated that France now is the 
world’s leading exporter of Aron and 
steel products; that German electrical 
and chemical manufacturing has enor- 
mously expanded; that hydroelectric de- 
velopment in Italy and France is from 


three to four times greater than in 1912, | 


made an 
1926 de- 


Britain has 
from the 


and that Great 
astounding recovery 
pression. 

As to whether this coming European 
trade drive is specially directed against 
American commerce, Dr. 


of any vindictiveness. 

A clear indication of the speed and 
effectiveness with which European trad- 
ers are readjusting their overseas opera- 


tions, Dr. Klein said, is shown by the | 


rehabilitation of the trade of Germany 
in certain highly speculative markets, 
including Argentina, 
Latin American countries. 
he said, it is significant that Germany’s 
exports, computed on a gold basis, have 
scored the impressive increase of over 
61 per cent since 1928, having risen 
from $1,455,561,000 to $2,338,676,000. 


Increasing competitive ability of Eu- | 
ropean merchants, especially in taking | 


advantage of new openings in the Amer- 
ican market, Dr. Klein: said, raises the 
question whether a comparable effort can 
be made by American traders to meet 
this competition on its own ground. 


“Proximity may be an advantage to | 
an European manufacturer in exploiting 


other Continental markets,” he said, 
“but this does not mean that we cannot 


match such a geographic factor by su- | 


periority in other directions. In fact, 
our manufacturers and merchants are al- 
ready doing this.” 

Dr. Klein’s address, in full text, fol- 
lows: 


One of the first repercussions of the | 
business comeback of Europe is the in- | 
creasingly evident preparation for an ag- 
gressive drive for foreign markets—not | 


simply the recovery of pre-war trade but 


rather to capitalize the vastly increased | 
new opportunities which have developed | 


since 1918. 

Foreign trade has always represented 
a far greater proportion of the commer- 
cial life of Europe than is the case in 
this country. 
of the trade of each European nation lies 
beyond its borders as compared with 
about 10 or 12 per cent in the case of the 
United States. 


Economic Revival 


In Industry and Trade 

The rehabilitation and expansion not 
simply of expo*ts and imports but of all 
factors in international “business—im- 
proved cable service, new radio connec- 
tions, international traffic, better 
shipping, new investments— 


air 


overseas 


constitute, therefore, a prime element in | 


the economic revival of the Old World. 
The ‘economic devastations of pro- 
tracted warfare are obvious and require 
no comment. But it is not so frequently 
realized that enormous creative energies 
are also set in m6tion in war-time, and 


these in many cases continue after peace | 


has been established. 

The great industrial expansion of our 
northern states dates from the Civil War 
period. So too in the case of European 
trade and industry, the catastrophes of 
1914-18 accomplished what 
of normal commercial evolution could not 
have brought about. 

With one tremendously dramatic un- 
heaval many of the antiquated accumu- 
lations which have for decades been clut- 
tering up the economic system of the Old 
World were cleared out, and an entirely 
new business system and spirit have 
risen suddenly from the ruins. 

American merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers and shippers are thus con- 
fronted with a new Europe of vastly 
more effective competitive potentiality, 
whose past operations can by no means 
be used as an index to what we may ex- 
pect during the coming months and 
years. Here are just a few random evi- 
dences of this change: 


| 
Ns ic av » world’ 29di 1x. | ° . : | 
France is today the world’s le ading ex | beginning to realize more and more that 


porter of iron and steel products; she 


was far in the rear in 1913. German elec- | 
trical and chemical manufacturing has | 


enormously expanded, partly as a result 
of the war, and these changes have pro- 
foundly altered and strengthened her 
place in world trade. 


The hydro-electric development in 


Italy and France is three or four times | 


Julius | 
Klein, Director of the Bureau of For- | 


confronted | 
with a new Europe of vastly more effec- | 


Klein declared | 
that, in the main, there is little evidence | 


Brazil and other | 
In general, | 


At least 50 to 85 per cent | 


generations , 


Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Co 
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1912. 
an astounding recovery from the depres- 
sion of last year and is marshalling the 


as great as in 


| Vast economic strength of her overseas 


dominions, colonies, and mandated teyr- 
ritories in a manner which promises most 


vigorous rivalry with any 


| trade expansion. 


The foreign trade of the Empire is 
more than double that of the United 


States, and the overseas holdings of Brit- 
| ish investors, though temporarily retard- | 
ed by the war, now total upward of $20,- 
000,000,000 compared with the approxi- | 


mately $11,500,000,000 of Amevican for- 
eign investments. 


Foreign Markets Lost 
Of Negligible Value 

It should be borne In mind at the out- 
set that the widespread effort, which we 
may anticipate on the part of our Euro- 
pean commercial adversaries, does not 
simply involve increased sales of their 
goods abroad. There have been loud la- 
mentations of late that post-war develop- 
ment in one or two desirable markets 
have impaired sales of some European 
commodities which were more or 
prominent in pre-war trade. 

In most cases a careful scrutiny will 
reveal the fact that the loss of these 


less 


| items is actually far less important than | 


has been assumed, and that they 
more than compensated for by 
so-called 
tional traffic which do not appear on the 
balance sheets of merchandise statistics. 

Indeed, the European business world is 


aye 
certain 


much of its future competitive power in 


formance of distributive ‘unctions 
other nationals as middle men, commis- 
sion merchants, agents, etc. 

There are, of course, other more com- 


| which 
American | 
| from similar sources in 


i wisible” items of the interna- ! 


Britain has made | monly mentioned elements in this cate- 


gory of imponderables which contribute 
materially toward the balancing of Euro- 
pean commitments, notably remittances 
of her emigrants in the United States 
totaled $287,000,000 in 1926, to 
say nothing of the increasing returns 


and the. exploitation of tourist traffic 
which is rapidiy becoming one of the 
leading European “industries.” 

The United States 1s involved ad a 
debtor in each of these important fune- 
tions. So far as our own trade is con- 


| cerned, we shall probably always resort 
| in some measure to the facilities of Eu- 
ope ; 1 and certain | from the mediaeval comception of exces- 
distributive functions, especially in va- | 


rope for cables, insurance 
rious, colonial markets. 

All of these elements are contributing 
materially to the increasing strength of 
European traders, and they should be 
carefully borne in mind in appraising 
the competitive prospects of 
overseas business. 

The question is incidentally raised oc- 
casionally in connection with this coming 
European trade drive as to whether it 
is specially directed against American 
commerce. There are, of Course, rare 
instances when American commerce is 
singled out for sudden and frankly dis 
criminatory restriction but of these cases 
seem to have been inspired by 
tional motives, 

The abrupt projection of such detour 
signs across the stream of business traf- 


excep- 


| fic naturally results in dislocation and a 


loss of good will, which is so peculiarly 
valuable a factor in international trade. 


| In the main, however, there is very little 
adjusting international balance is to lie | 
in the field of, “invisible” items—profits | 
on oversea insurance operations, returns ! 
from various services and from the per- | 
for | 


evidence of any vindictive hostility in 
the European business world toward its 
American counterpart. 

European traders have fixed their 
minds apparently upon the direct objec- 
tive of building up their own trade in 
their own 
ment of 


America’s export hes entered 


South Amcrica | 





America’s | 
| that henceforth the 


| to 


| is the more resilient 


way, and insofar as the ele- : 
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r 


into their calculations it has been rather 
by way of profiting by the general in- 
crease in overseas business resulting 
from our effort to imaprove demand by 
such devices as good roads movements, 
encouragement of better living stand- 
ards, opening up of mew raw material 
developments, ete. 


Trade Spirit Modi fied 
In Modern Practice 

There is obviously a growing appre- 
ciation across the Atlamtic of the mutual 
value of such efforts An increasing re- 
alization that trade begets trade and 
that the world has come a long way 


sive nationalistic merecantilism, Inter- 
national commerce is mo longer a mortal 
combat involving the annihilation of one 
of the participants; mauch can be gained 
by each from the successes achieved by 
the others, 

This does not signify by any means 
marts of the world 
are to be transformed into paradises of 
filial affection; that terms of endear- 
ment are to replace the blunt, strong 
language which so often must cause the 
submarine cables to sizzle The first 
purpose of business will still continue 

be profit. 

The search for that objective will 
be prosecuted with rapidly increasing 
vigor in all parts of the world, but the 
feeling is growing that better profits 
ean be attained through new and con- 
structive efforts of trade expansion 
rather than through more dubious meth- 
ods. 

In fact, the real tritamph is apt to be 
achieved by that trading group whose 
economic and commercial organization 
and quickly re- 


sponsive to changing opportunity and 


| to the’ rapidly alterimg conditions which 


are now presented in 
ness. 
A clear indication 


international busi- 


eof the speed and 


mimerce 


BOND PRICES 
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| effectiveness with which European trad- 
ers are readjusting their previous over- 
Seas operations is shown by the reha- 
bilitation of the trade of Germany in 


certain highly competitive markets. In| 
1910 she supplic ' 17 percent of Argen- | 
back to 12} 
In Bra- | 


| tina’s imports; she is now 
percent and rapidly going up. 
zil she supplied 17 per cent of the total 
imports before the war, and mow has 
recovered 14 per cent, and similar fig- 
ures might be cited in other Latin Amer- 
ican markets. 

Her position in the Far East is like- 
wise improving rapidly. In fact, in In- 
dia she has reached her prewar portion 

; of 7 per cent of the total trade. 

In general 
exports, computed ona gold basis, have 
scored the impressive increase of over 
61 per cent since 1923, having risen 
from $1,453,561,000 to $2,338,676,000. 


Other European increases, though not | 


less in- 


this on- 


quite so striking, are ncne the 
dicative of the momentum of 
ward movement. 
increased 31 per cent in, volume since 
1921; and those of the United Kingdom 
have grown 17 per cent. 

The increasing competitive ability of 
European merchants, especially in capi- 
talizing the mew openings in the Amer- 

; ican market, is shown inthe substantially 
increased proportion of European exports 
which are now sent to the United States, 

| In 1918 the United Kingdom sold about 
5.6 per cent of its total exports in the 
United States the figure was raised in 
1926 to 7.4 per cent. French exporters 
found a market in the United States for 
6.1 per cent of their total overseas sales 
in 1913 and are now selling mearly 6.6 
per cent of all their exports to this 
country. 


Vigilence E-widenced 
| By American Business 


InGermany a comparable increase was 
recorded—from 17.1 per cent before the 


French exports have | 


| war to 7.6 per cent todzy. 
|of Spain the increase 


In the case 
was even more 
rapid, our share of Ler exports having 
risen from 7 per cent to 21 per cent. 

In the case of Belgium the exploitation 
of our market has made _ perhaps the 
| most immpressive relative gair of any 
| European trade group. Wee)took 2.9 per 
cent of her total exports in 1913 and 
now absorb nearly 10 per cent. 


These gains are not due to advan- 
tages accruing from depreciated cur- 


are due to analert watehfulness, a read- 


ican market and, above all, the ability 
to readjust trading operations to suit 
new conditions. 

a compareble effort might be made by 
a ocemparable effort might be made by 
American traders to meet [European 
competition right on its own ground. 
| Proximity may be an advantage to a 
European manvfacturer in _ exploiting 
other Continental markets, but this does 
not mean that we cannot match such a 
geographic factor by superiority in other 
directions. 

In fact, our manufacturers and mer- 
| chants are already doing so. It is not 
generally realized that the exports of 
American finished manufactures to Eu- 
rope have risen from a five-year prewar 
(1910-14) average of $209,000,000 to 
$591,000,000 in 1926—a formidable in- 
crease of 183 per cent, which even with 
discounts for price variations leaves a 
wide rnargin for actual volume increase 
in that time. 

Much of this represents precisely the 
most effective type of vigilance and 





[Contdseued on Page 12. Column 1.) 


rency since that deplorable condition has | 
| largely disappeared from Europe. They 

it is significant that her | 
iness to exploit every advantage afforded | 
| by the mew buying power of the Amer- ; 


Balance of Trade 


Favorable to Japan 
During Last Month 


August Imports Declined 
While Exports Rose; Fig- 
ures for Year Show 
Improvement. 


Japan’s foreign trade in August was 
featured by an export balance of 50,- 
000,000 yen, the Department of Com- 
merce announced on September 21 on 
the basis of a cablegram from H. A. 
Butts, Commercial Attache at Tokyo, 
giving preliminary figures made public 
by the Department of Finance of Japan. 
The Department of Commerce state- 
ment in full text follows: 

The total value of foreign trade was 
only 3,000,000 yen in excess of July a 
ures, the export balance having bee 
developed by considerably decreased im- 
ports as well as by increased exports. 

Silk Shipments Rise. 

August exports totaled 194,100,000 
yen, against 171,400,000 in July. (The 
yen averaged $0.4713 in July and 
$0.4780 in August.) Most notable gains 
occurred in shipments of raw silk, cot- 
ton yarns and textiles, refined sugar, 
knit goods, and iron manufactures; off- 
set in small degree by decreased exports 
of waste silk, silk textiles, potteries, 
machinery, and rubber tires. 

Imports during. August totaled 143,- 


| 900,000 yen, eompared with 164,000,000 


in July, a decline of over 20,000,000 yen. 
Most marked declines were registered in 
receipts of raw cotton, rice and wheat, 
woolen yarns, iron and steel products, 
and petroleum. Large increases de- 
veloped in imports of wool textiles, ma- 
chinery, and oil cake, followed by 
smaller increases in receipts of lumber 
and raw sugar. 
Balance Is Below 1926. 

With the export gain in Japan’s Au- 
gust trade, her excess of imports for 
the first eight months of the year is 
reduced to 225,600,000 yen, compared 
with 408,700,000 yen for the corre- 
sponding veriod in 1926, and with 481,- 
032,000 yen for the same period in 1925. 

Japanese traders in Tokyo estimate 
that this year’s excess of imports will 
not exceed 160,000,000 yen, which if 
realized, will be the most favorable trade 
balance since 1920. 


Standards Are Fixed 
On Apples for Export 


Provision Made to Certify Fruit 
«at Place Where It 
Is Packed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dition. Uncertainty as to such factors 
as time in transit, temperature, and 
ventilation in storage, makes it mani- 
festly impossible to forecast accurately 
the condition of such fruit on arrival at 
destination. Official certification merely 
describes its condition at the time of 
the inspection. 

Standards Are Established. 


Following are the official export stand- 
ards: 

1. Early keeping varieties such as - 
Jonathan, Stayman, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, and those of like character, shall 
be not further advanced in maturity 
than firm. ripe. Late keeping varieties 
such as Arkansas Black, Winesap, Yel- 
low Newton, and those of like character, 
shall be not further advanced in matur- 
ity than firm prior to January 1 and may 
be firm ripe after that date. , 

2. Apples shall be free from scald ex 
cept that 2 per cent or less of slight 
scald may be preseng where apples are 
ix oiled wraps or have been specially 
treated with oil to pr-vent scald. 

3. Not more than'® per cent of the 
apples shall be affected by decay. 

4, Apples shall show ro visible break- 
down or apparent freezing injury. 

5. The pack shall be either fairly tight 
or tight. 


Mr. Collier Opposes Repeal 
Of Federal Inheritance Tax 


Representative Collier (Dem,), of 
Vicksburg, Miss., in an oral statement 
September 21 stated that he did not 
favor a repeal of the Federal estate or 
inheritance tax at this time, although 
ultimately he believes it is a matter for 
the States to decide. Mr. Collier is a 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means which will begin 
consideration of tax matters in hearings 
October 31. 

“T believe in the principle of an ine 
heritance tax,” he said, “as soon as the 
condition of the Federal finances wiii 
permit it I will be willing, as a member 
of the House and as one member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, to turn 
over that tax function to the States as 
their exclusive function. But as long 
as we have the enormous expenditures 
of the Federal Government now cone 
fronting the Treasury, I think it is well 
to continue the estate or inheritance tax 
as a Federal levy.” 


Tax decisions, together 
with the digest of such de- 
cisions, will be found on 
Page 10 of this issue. 
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Restrictions Follow | 
Increased Production 


Of Coal in Europe: 


iicensing System Adopted | 
for Imports and Greater 
Output Affects Interna- 
tional Trade. 


Larger production and import restric- 


tions have featured the European coal 
situation in recent years, according to a 
statement just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce through its 
Mineral Section? The statement, in full 


text, follows: 


Two outstanding developments have 
taken place in the European coal indus- 
try in recent years— increased produc- 
tion and restrictions on imports—both of | 
Pluich affect the movement of coal in in- 
ternational trade. 


The production of the five chief pro- 
ducing countries in continental Europe, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Poland 
and Belgium, was 250,600,000 metric tons 
in 1913, decreased to 188,600,000 tons in 
1920 and jumped to 267,000,000 tons in 
1926. It may be remarked.that the 
world consumption of coal in 1915 and 
1926 was not greatly different. 

The trend of production has continued | 
to increase during 1927, for in the first 
six months the five countries produced at 
the rate of 279,400,000 tons. Germany 
produced 76,000,000 tons, France 26,900,- 
000, Poland 18,200,000, Belgium 13,700,- 
000 and the Netherlands 4,400,00. Brit- 
ish production during the period was at 
the rate of 26,000,000 tons for the year. 

The increase in production was begun 
during the World War, was further stim- 
ulated by the high prices paid for im- | 
ported coal in the years following the 
war and has since been sustained, no 
doubt, by the desire of each country to | 
become as nearly self-sufficient as _pos- 
sible, and in the recent past by the 
British coal strike. Since by-products | 
of coking coal enter largely into the | 
manufacture of explosives it seems prob- 
able that many of the countries have en- 
couraged the development of coal pro- 
duction as a measure of national self- 
defense. 

The trend of production in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium seems to point to a 
time not many years hence when they 
will be able to meet their domestic re- 
quirements, except perhaps for relatively 
small amounts of special kinds of coal, 
from their own mines. Russian produc- 
tion in the Donetz Basin is reported in- | 
creasing rapidly and the time may not | 
be far distant when strong Russian com- | 
petition will have to be met in the mar- 
kets of Southern Europe, more especially 
with respect to anthracite. 

As a protective measure against the 
importation of British coal into certain | 
German ports, Germany some years ago | 
inaugurated a licensing system on im- | 
ports. In June of this year France init- 
iated a licensing system for coal: irh- 
ported for certain uses, the measure ap- 
plying mostly to railways and large pub- 
lie service institutions. 


Livestock Business 
Is Largest in Denver 


Census of Distribution . Shows 
Sales Were $58,492.500 


in 1926. 

An analysis of the 4,604 establishments | 
reported at the recent census of dis- 
tribution of Denver, Colo., shows that | 
the largest annual sales of 1926 were | 
made by the 27 wholesale livestock es- 
tablishments, it has just been announced 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The statement in full text follows: 

The sales of these establishments 
amounted to $58,492,500. Including the 
salaried employes, proprietors and firm 
‘members, there were 191 persons at 
work in the establishments, and their 
annual salaries amounted to $393,100. | 

Next to livestock establishments, the 
largest sales are shown for wholesale 
and retail grocery and delicatessen es- 
tablishments. The sales of these estab- | 
lishments amounted to $51,517,000. 

Of these 817 establishments, 45 were 
engaged principally in wholesale busi- 
ness, and their annual sales amounted 
to $28,822,400, while the annual sales 
of the 772 retail establishments 
amounted to $22,694,600. . Including 
the salaried employes, proprietors and 
firm members, there were 2,903  per- 
sons at work in these stores, and their | 
annual salaries amounted to $3,161,400. | 

Duplication of Records. 

Necessarily, the retail establishments 
purchase from the wholesale concerns, | 
and a combination of the sales of the | 
two classes results in some duplication; 
however, the wholesale stores do not 
limit their sales to the retail establish- 
ments located within the corporate lim- | 


- its of Denver. 


A 


It must also be remembered that cer- 
tain groupings of establishments include 
commodities which are sold in grocery 
and delicatessen establishments. Among 
these are confectionery, ice cream, and | 
soft drinks, which are not only sold by 
181 establishments for which separate 
statistics are shown, but also are sold | 
by drug stores and possibly stores en- 
gaged in the purchase and sale of other 
commodities. 

In order to group the establishments, 
the Bureau of the Census has found it 
necessary to assign the statistics to cer- 
tain classes, according to the principal | 
commodity handled. It is possible to 
show separate data for 45 classes of | 
establishments engaged in retail busi- | 
ness, all other establishments of this | 
kind being grouped under ‘‘Miscel- | 
@ancous.” 

In the wholesale branch of industry, 
35: classes are-shown separately, 38 es- | 
tablihments being included in the “Mis- 
cellaneous”’ group. A _ miscellaneous 


| that 
| paragraph 1432 must 


| in 


| Company, St. 
| Company, 


| agents, 


| lumber 
| wood or lumber, or the wood from which 


} as 


Entry Free of Duty Denied 
For Soft-Soled Moccasins 


New York, 
soft soles 


Sept. 20.—Moceasins with 


and heels were held to be | 


| dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem in a 
| decision by the United States Customs 
| Court 


overruling a pratest of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Express, of Portland, Me. 
Free entry was claimed under para- 
graph 1607, Judge McClelland found 
the collector’s assessment 
stand. 
(Protest No. auenenaer a aunts 


Rumania Imports 


Toys Worth $500,000 


Demand for Foreign Product 
Is Great. Despite High 
Tariff Protection. 


Rumanian children purchase 
half a million dollars worth of toys an- 
nually, the Dejwrtment of Commerce has 
just announced, based upon advices from 
American Counsul J. Rives Childs, at 
Bucharest, Rumania. The 
ment in full text follows: 

The 
nually 


total value of toys consumed an- 


duced locally by several Rumanian toy 


| factories which specialize in the manu- 


facture of mechanical toys composed of 
wood, paper, cloth and celluloid. 
toys produced by the domestic industry 
are of a very rudmentary character and 
reported of inferior quality and made to 
fill the particular want for a low-grade, 
cheap merchandise. 

Despite the existence of a Rumanian 
toy industry which is afforded high tariff 
protection by the Government, a pre- 
ponderant proportion of the toys con- 
sumed in the country are imported from 
abroad, chiefly from Germany, Austria 
and Hungary. It estimated at the 
present time that Germany controls 60 
per cent of this trade and Austria 30 
per cent, with the balance distrib- 
uted amongst Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
France and other countries. 

In 1923 imports of all classes of toys 
into Rumania amounted to 284,000 kilo- 
grams valued at $400,000; in 1924 306,- 
000 kilograms, valued at $327,360; and 

1925, 964,000 kilograms, valued at 
$259,425.* 
*“The conversions have been made at 
the average rate of 148 to the dollar 
which prevailed in 1923 and at 200 for 
the years 1924 and 1926. 


is 


‘Philippine Mahogany’ 


Case to Be Rev found | 


Trade Commission’s Ruling 
Against Lumber Concern 
Made Test Case. 


13 


by. the Commission was provided for in 


{Continued from Page 


| the stipulation. 


The respondent companies besides the 
Indiana Quartered Oak Company are 
as follows: Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Louis; Jones Hardwood 
Kirschman Hardwood Com- 
pany and Robert Dollar Company, all of 
San Francisco, and Hammon Lumber 
Company, Los Angeles. 

The order to cease and desist as issued 


| by the commission to the Indiana Quar- 


tered Oak Company in August, reads as 
follows: 

respondents, their officers, directors, 
employes and _ successors, 
cease and desist Trom advertising. de- 
scribing or otherwise designating or sell- 
ing or offering for sale under the term 
‘mahogany,’ ‘Philippine mahogany.’ or 
any other term of similar import, woods 
known under the common or trade names 
‘red lauan, ‘white lauan,’ ‘tanguile,’ 
‘narra,’ ‘apitong,’ ‘bataan,’ ‘lamao,’ ‘al- 
mon,’ ‘orion,’ ‘batang,’ ‘bagaac,’ ‘batak’ 
and ‘balachacan,’ or any other wood, 
or wood products, unless such 


such products are made, is derived from 


the trees of the mahogany or meliacex | 


family.” 

Since the announcement of the Federal 
Trade Commission in August that it had 
issued orders against the six hardwood 
importing companies there have been 
numerous misinterpretations of the 
ders in public print. 

The orders issued do not require re- 
spondents to advertise or sell their woods 
under Latinized or scientific names or 
any particular names. 
ply prohibit respondents from designat- 
ing as mahogany a wood that is not 
mahogany. 


group is netessary 

the data reported 

lishments. 
Automobile Business is Third. 

Next to grocery and _ delicatessen 
establishments, the largest sales are 
shown for establishments engaged in the 
sale of automobiles. Twenty-three of 
these are classed as wholesale, and 57 
retail. The total sales of these 80 
establishments in 1926 amounted to 
$42,751,200 and they gave employment 
during the year to 824 persons, the 
amount paid in salaries and wages be- 
ing $1,599,100. 

These data will be found of great in- 
terest, as they show very clearly the 
extent of the different classes of mer- 
cantile transactions carried on in the 
city, the number of persons to whom 
they give employment, and other infor- 
mation that is necessary to a definite 
understanding of the distribution of 
commodities in Denver. 

Further details concerning this census 
will be published from time to time, 
and it is intended to summarize the 


to avoid disclosing 
for individual estab- 


| data in a pamphlet which will be avail- 


able for general distribution, 


under\ 


| the 


nearly | 


announce- | 


in Rumania amounts to approxi- | 
mately $480,000, and it is estimated that | 
20 to 25 per cent of this amount is pro- | 


_ 
| Commerce; 


| has 


The | 


| St. 


was 
; nesses, 


| appraiser’s office in St. Louis. 
| port of the protests the attorney for the 
! plaintiff offered in evidence certain af- 


| manufacturers of 
“Now, therefore, it is ordered that the | 


do 


| rectness in favor 


or- 


The orders sim- | 
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‘| Whitewash Formula 
Given Endorsement 


Of Chief Coordinator | 


Standard isis Is Recom- 


All 


Governmenial Estab- 


mended for Use of 


lishments. 


A formula for mixing whitewash, rec- 
ommended and used by the Bureau of 
Lighthouses, Department of Commerce, 
and which has received the approval of 
Federal Specifications Board, is en- 
by the Office of the Chief 
by 


dorsed Coor- 


dinator for use 
establishments, it an- 
21, ty Chief Coordi- 
Gen. H. C. Smither. 

In a notice transmitted to the heads of 
all departments and establishments, 


Smither stated that this 


ments and 


nounced September 


was 


nator Brig. 


eral 


all Federal depart- | 


} 
Gen- | 
formula | 


“has been found by experience to answer | 


on wood, brick and stone nearly as well 
as oil paint, and is much cheaper.”’ 
The 
The 
ing is recommended and used by the Bu- 
reau 


full text follows: 
following formula for whitewash- 


of Lighthouses, Department 


has received the approval of 
Federal Specifications Board; and 
been found by experience to answer 
on wood, brick, and stone nearly as well 


the 


| as oil paint, and is much cheaper: 


Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain it and add 
a peck of salt dissolved in warm water; 
three pounds ground rice put in boiling 
water and boiled to a thin paste; half a 
yound of powdered Spanish whiting, and 


of | 
| as porch mats, 


Toys 


Metal Trowels und Forks 
Are Admitted Free of Duty 


New York, Sept. 20. 
trowels and forks, taxed 
ad valorem, under paragraph 399, Act 
of 1922, as manufactures of metal not 
specially provided for, should have been 
admitted duty free under paragraph 1504 
as agricultural implements, according to 
a decision of the United States Customs 
Court upholding a protest of W. B. Ma- 
son, Ine. 

Judge Fischer 
clusions. 

(Protest No. 


Certain imported 
at 40 per cent 


Wrote the court’s con- 


146898-G-55769-25). 


‘Duty Rate on Mat 


Imports Settled 


Receive Same Classification | 


As Floor Coverings Cus- 
toms Court Rul s. 


New York, Sept. 
voiced as “Dutch 
of sedge braid, 
dyed or colored, was the subject of a 
tariff controversy just determined by the 
United States Customs Court 
of the Government. The court rules 
that these mats, imported by the Kauf- 


21.—Merchandise in- 
rush mats,” composed 


mann Department Stores, Inc., of Pitts- | 


burgh, and conceded to be generally used 
were correctly 


as floor coverings, not specially provided 


| for, with duty at the rate of 40 per cent 


ad valorem, under paragraph 1022 


| of 1922, 


pound of clear glue dissolved in warm | 


vater; mix these well together 
mixture stand for several days. 
Keep the wash thus prepared in a 
kettle or portable .furnace, and when 
used put it on as hot as possible with 
painters’ or whitewash brushes. 


and let 
the 


Customs Court Upheld 
Duty on Cotton Fabric 


Protest Against Collector’s Fix- 
ing of Additional Assess- 
ment Is Overruled. 

New York, September 21.—Protest of 
the Rice Stix Dry Goods Company, of 
against the collector’s 
in assessing additional duty of 10 per 


Louis, 


cent ad valorem on certain cotton cloth 
under the provisions of paragraph 906, 


In challenging this duty, 
contended for duty 
square yard or at 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem under said paragraph 1022, or 
at 6 or 8 cents per square yard under 
paragraph 1023, as matting or 
made of cocoa fiber or rattan, or at = 
or 30 per cent under paragraph 117, 


at three cents per 


| at 25 per cent under paragraph 1439, or 


action | 


Tariff Act of 1922, as woven with eight 


or more harnesses, 


woven with less than eight har- 
is overruled in a decision by the 
United States Customs Court. 

Weller states in his conclusions: 


“It appears from the testimony that | 
| the classification and assessment of duty | 


was based entirely on an analysis of a 
sample of the merchandise made by the 


| United States Analytical Bureau at the 


port of New York at the request of the 
In sup- 


fidavits of the shippers as well as the 
the cloth, purporting 
to show that said cloth was woven with 


! less than eight harnesses. 


“Objection by Government counsel to 
the admissibility of such affidavits was, 
however, sustained as incompetent evi- 
dence. On the record as thus presented 
we do not consider that the 
has overcome the presumption of cor- 
of the collector’s ac- 


tion. The protests are therefore over- 


| ruled.’ 


(Protests 154146-G-16363 and 160715- 
G-16393). 


A ppreciation of Frane 


Lowers Trade Values | 


| Value of Imports and Exports 


of France Increased for 


First Half of 1927. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
less encouraging if the trade 
sidered month by month. 

A very heavy export 
registered in January, 


is con- 


surplus 
attributable 


| largely to the filling of orders for de- 
| livery abroad placed before the appre- 
| ciation of 
| ance 


the franc. 
on February 
by an export surplus in March. 
the _second quarter, however, the 
ance each month has been adverse, 
of May reaching a very high figure. 

Declared exports to the United States 
during the first half of 1927 were valued 
at $91,909,000, an increase of $24,089, 


An adverse bal- 


bal- 
that 


000 over exports during the similar pe- | 


riod of 1926, according to a report from 
Vice Consul William J. O’Brien, Paris. 
Gold shipments included in the 1927 fig- 
ures were valued at $16,795,000, whereas 
gold exports were recorded during 
the first six months of 1926. 


no 


Auto Production in Canada 


Judge 


importer | 


was | 


was more than offset | 
During 


it being contended | 
| by the plaintiff that the cloth in question 





Rose in August Over July | 


August production of automobiles in 


Canada, as reported to the Department 
of Commerce by the Dominion 
of Statistics, was as follows: Passenger 
cars, 10,139; trucks, 2,387, as compared 
with prodietion in July of 8,719 passen- 
ger cars and 2,268 trucks, and production 


| 
| 


Bureau | 


in August, 1926, of 12,782 passenger cars | 


end 2, 503 trucks 


at 10 per cent under paragraph 1442. 
Judge Weller writes the court’s con- 
clusions, holding that duty 
rectly 
floor coverings. “In our opinion,” Judge 
Weller writes, “the record and testimony 


in the collector’s assessment of duty, 

and certainly does not support any of 

the claims made in the protest.” 
Protest No. 75517-G- 461. 


| Lake Basin 
will include Echo Dam, and grading and | 
structures for relocation of branches of | 


signed by R. 
missioner, 


| P. M., 
part of which braid is | 


in favor | 


classified | 


act | 


the importers 


mats | 


was cor- | 
taxed at the 40 per cent rate as | 


“el esr s | tural steel and other metal work; 
herein is insufficient to show any error | 


the pur’ chase 
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Construction 


‘Sealed Bids Invited 


For Work on Project 
At Salt Lake Basin’ 


Echo Dam, flighway Grad- 
ing and Relocation of Rail- 
way Included in Con- 
struction. 


Bureau of Reclamation, 
ment the Interior, has just an- 
nounced that it would receive bids 
until October 25 for ‘construction work 
on the Weber River division of the Sait 
project, Utah. The work 


The Depart- 


of 


a railroad and a highway. 
The full text of the 
W. Dent as 

follows: 
will be 


eall for bids, 
Acting Com- 


Sealed bids 
office of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, until 2 o’clock 
October 25, 1927, and then pub- 


licly opened, for furnishing labor and 


| materials and performing all work for 


construction, comprising earthwork and 
structures, on the Weber River division, 
Salt Lake Basin project, Utah. The 


work includes the Echo Dam, and grad- | 


ing and structures for the relocated 
branches of the Union Pacific Railroad 
and the Lincoln Highway around Echo 
Reservoir, and is located near Echo, 
Utah, on the Park City branch of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Material and Labor. 


The principal items and the approxi- | 
| mate quantities involved are as follows: | 
109.7 


40,000 cubie yards stripping for em- 


| bankment; 


2,250,000 cubic yards excavation; 


1,700,000 station cubic yards overhaul; | 
yards concrete in struc- | 


14,000 cubie 
tures; 
Placing 
steel; 
Placing 2,500 linear feet concrete cul- 
vert pipe, and 1,000 linear 
gated metal culvert pipe; 
Installing 880,000 pounds 


750.000 pounds — reinforcing 


of struc- 
and 
Constructing 15,000 linear feet of 
highway guard rail and fence. 
Supplies by Government. 


This invitation for bids does not cover 


received at. the | 


| on a single shift basis. 


feet corru- | 


| or 
of materials which are to | ject: to the dumping 


YEARLY 
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Customs Rulings 


be furnished by the 
furnished by 
furnished by 
the 


Mate- 
contractor 


Government. 

the 

the 
specifications, 


rials and 


those Government 


described in 


| will be a part of the contract. 


For particulars, address the 
Salt City, Utah; 
r W. ereneen, BD. iC, 


Spinning of Cotton 
Declined in August 


Reclamation, Lake 


Denver, Colo; or 


Number of Active Spindles 
Dropped From Level 
of July. 


The Department of Commerce has just 


announced that, according to preliminary | 
36,556,026 cotton spinning | 


census figures, 
spindles were in place in the United 
=e on August 31, 1927, of which 82,- 
239,246 were operated at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 32 
for July, 32,753,428 for June, 32,906,580 
for May, 32,892;442 for April, 32,919,288 
for March, and 31,360,492 for August, 
1926. The statement in full text fol- 
lows: 


The aggregate number of active spin- | 


dle hours reported for the month was 
8.973,455,525. During August the nor- 
mal time of operation was 27 days com- 
pared with 25 1/6 for July, 26 for June, 
2514 for May, 25 2/3 for April and 27 for 
March. Based on an activity of 8.78 
hours per day the average number of 
spindles operated during August 
37,853,098 or at 103.5 per cent capacity 


109.2 for 
April, 


July, 
105.8 for 
87.4 for 
number 


compares with 99.1 fer 
June. 109.0 for May, 
for March and 
1926. The average 
spindle hours per 
the month was 245. 


of 


Carpe Declared Free 
Of Anti-Dumping Duties 


New Sept. 
protest of 


of Philadelphiaa Judge McCelland, of the 


York, 21.—Sustaining a 


| United States Customs Court, in an opin- 


ion just handed down, stated: 

“This protest claims that the carpets 
rugs covered thereby are not sub- 

duties assessed 


ul ned Pour" 
BEARIN 


BurnebD BEARINGS are common occur- 
ances in these forgetful days of diluted oil in 
the crank case. 


Crank cases should be drained and oil renewed 


Gulf NO-).oX 
Motor Fuel 


or 


That Good G:' 


Gasoline 
add miles of sati:’ 
tior to a motor trip 


periodically — 


you are safe. 


311,802 | 


was | 


This percentage | 


are | 
which 


3ureau of | 





August, | 
active | 
spindle in place for | 


| syrup, 


New Zealand Raises 
General Tariff Duties 
On Non-British Goods 


Preferential Rates on Prod- 
ucts Having Source Out- 
side of Empire Increased 

by New Schedule. 
New Zealand’s revised import tariff 
schedule raises the general duties on 


numerous important American articles 
of trade in favor of British products, 


| the Department of Commerce has ~just 
| announced, 


upon cable advices 
Julian B. 


based 
Trade Commissioner 
at Wellington. 
announcement, 


from 
Foster, 
The 
lows: 
The recently revised import tariff of 
New Zealand increases the general dw 
ties on many. articles important in the 
trade of the United States, and in- 
creases the margin of preference on 
these articles within the British Empire. 


General Duties Increased. 

The revision has been accomplished 
by increasing the general duties apply- 
ing to products from all non- -British 
sources, but leaving unaltered the pref- 
erential rates so that the raising of the 
general duties increases by that amount 
the preferential advantage in favor of 
Empire produets. 

The principal commodities on which 
the general import duties into New 
Zealand have been increased are: cine- 
matograph films, sawn lumber dressed 
and rough, clocks, glass globes and chim- 
neys, player pianos, cardboard, Christ- 
mas cards, rivets and washers, bolts, 
nuts and set-screws, lawn mowers, type- 
writers and duplicating machines, elec- 
tric machinery and appliances, mounted 
radio sets, pumps, fruits preserved in 
hats, hosiery, ready-made cloth- 


in full text, fole 


| ing, axes, hatchets, hammers, scissors, 


handsaws, 


and a machinery. 


| thereon under the provisions of the act 


N. Snellenberg & Company, | 


of 1921. 
“By consent of counsel the record in 


| suit 2767, United States vs. Tower & 


| of the evidence here. 


| 


| 


Sons (14 Ct. Cust. Apples, *.* * Fe 
D. 42058), is incorporated and made part 
Following that 


; decision the protest is ,sustained.” 


(Protest No. 964857-66120.) 


G «4 


when old ‘‘procrastination”’ ex- 
tends the change to the danger line it is a safe 
plan to use an oil that has the maximum re- 
sistance to heat and dilution—then if you 
Sorget- 


That New Improved 
Supreme Motor Oil 


by. tide you over the danger point—it possess- _ 
a tough, viscous body, which resists the 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Sot ages of hard driving. Oils continuously— 
preserves bearings, cylinders and pistons. 
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Taxation 


Loss on Goods Sold 
On Approval Is Not 
- Allowable Deduction 


‘Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
That Goods Remain Part 
of Inventory Until Sale 
Is Completed. 





CLEVELAND WooLEN MILLS v. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 6029. 
Merchandise shipped on approval or 

with knowledge that it not in ac- 

cordance with contract, remains as a | 
part o' the consignor’s inventory, and | 
shoulc not be included in gross sales be- 
fore acceptance by the consignee, the | 

Board of Tax Aypeals held herein. 
The Board also held herein, that the | 

amount of an allowance made in 1919 

because of a falling market, on merchan- 

dise shippec in 1918, is not an allowable | 
deduction from gross income for the year 

1918. 

Herbert D. Cohen for the Petitioner 
and T. M. Wiikins for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision in 
full follow: 

This proceeding is for the redetermi- 
nation of a deficiency in income and | 
profits taxes for the year 1918. The 
deficiency letter asserts deficiencies and 
determines overassessment for the years | 
1910 to 1920, inclusive, and the petition | 
alleges that the taxes for all of these 
are in controversy. However, the 
errors assigned relate to*the year 


is 


years 
only 
1915 

Findings of fact: The petitioner is 
ation organized under the laws 
State of Tennessee. It is and | 
was during the year 1918, engaged in 
manufacturing woolens and men’s cloth- 
ing, and in selling men’s clothing to the 
retail trade and cloth to other clothing 
manufacturers. 

In the year 1918 the petitioner had 
certain contracts for the sale of woolens 
clothing but on account of labor 
and other difficulties it was unable to 
make deliveries in accordance with the 
contracts. In the year 1918 the peti- 
tioner also sold, subject to approval, 
clothing ordered from stock. Certain 
shipments of clothing sold subject to ap- 
proval were made in the latter part of 
1918, but were not accepted by the 
customers and were returned to the peti- 
tioner early in the year 1919. 

Certain shipments of merchandise were 
also made by the petitioner in the lat- 
ter part of the year 1918 which were 
known by it to be defective or otherwise 
not in accordance with the orders given 
therefor, and were not accepted by the 
customers to whom they were shipped 
but were returned to the petitioner early 
in the year 1919. 

Allowance Is Made. 

In December, 1918, the petitioner 
shipped certain woolen cloth to Donner- 
stag & Company of Chicago. Upon re- 


a ( 


of the 


and 


pany informed the petitioner that on ac- 
count of falling market it could not 
handle the goods unless the price were | 
reduced. After considerable correspond- 
ence and negotiations the petitioner, in 
February, 1919, made Donnerstag & 
Company an allowance of $1,181.19 on 
the goods so shipped. 

The petitioner entered upon its books 
sunt as sales in the year 1918 the 
ame of all shipments made by it as 
hereinbefore set forth, regardless of 
whether the sales were consummated or 
allowances required to be made. Upon 
the return of such merchandise the peti- 
tioner set up on its books of account a 
reserve for the year 1918 to cover the 
amount of such returns of merchandise 
and the adjustments made with Donner- 
stag & Company. The difference be- 
tween the amounts entered on the books 
as_ sales account of goods shipped 
and returned, and the inventory values 
thereof was $2,692.41. 

The petitioner in its income and profits- 
tax return the year 1918, included 
in gr ‘ or that year the amount 
of pped and returned or 
adjusted as set forth, and 
deducted from gross income the amount 
of the up to cover such 
returns and adjustments. The respond- 
ent disallowed the deduction. 

Opinion by Marquette: The petitioner 
contends that the goods shipped in the 
year 1918 and returned as set forth in 
the findings of fact, should be included | 
in its closing inventory for 1918; that 
the amounts credited to sales on account 
of these goods should be eliminated | 
therefrom and that its income for the 
year 1918, as determined by the respond- 
ent, should be reduced by the difference 
between the amount so charged to sales 
and the inventory value of the goods 
returned, and by the amount of 
the allowance made to Donnerstag & 
Company. 

Goods Property of Petitioner. 

We agree with the contention of the 
petitioner as to the goods shipped and 
returned. The shipments of goods were 
made vith knowledge that they were not 
in accordance with the contracts, or on 
approval; and the customers were under 
to accept and did not 
The therefore re- 
property of the petitioner 
effect 
not been 
the fact that they 

the petitioner’s 
books as sales. Mere bookkeeping en 
tries cannot make sales from transac 
tions which were in fact not sales, « 
income from something which is in fac 
not income. The goods returned to th 
petitioner belonged to it on Decembe: 
81, 1918; were a part of its stock, and 
should have been included in in- 
ventory as of that date, and the alleged 
sales price should have been eliminated 
from the sales account. The result is 
that the petitioner’s net income for the 
year 1918 as determined by the re- 
spondent, is overstated by the difference 
between the amounts included in safes 


of ace 


on 


for 
- £ 
goods s} 
hereinbefore 


reserve 


set 


also 


no obligations 
accept them. 


mained 


groods 
good 


the 


the 


regardless of 


was as if shipments had 
made, 
had been 


entered on 


~ 


its 


on account of the goods in question and | 


| by Leggett. 


: eeipt of the cloth Donnerstag & Com- | ent orally and turned over the original 


| named 


we 


Board of Tax Appeals Limits Valuation 
‘ Of Patent as Part of Invested Capital | 
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Sales Losses 


| Must Show Cash Value on Acquisition Date Together With 


Exact Worth of Stock Extant. 


LeGcetTt & PLATT SPRING BED MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY VS. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAx 
APPEALS, Nos. 4343 AND 15112. 


In the absence of a showing that the | 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 


' not acted in accordance with section 1207 


of the Revenue Act of 1926, in making 


| an adjustment of invested capital on ac- 
count of additional income 


and profits 
taxes for prior years, his action will be 


| approved, the Board of Tax Appeals held 


herein. 

Under section 325 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 and 1921, in order to include the 
value of a patent in invested capital of 


| 





a corporation, the actual cash value of | 


the patent at the time it is claimed to 
have been transferred to the corpora- 


stock outstanding on March 3, 1917, 
must be shown, the Board also held. 

To be entitled to a deduction 
exhaustion of a patent acquired prior to 


| March 1, 1918, a taxpayer must produce 


facts sufficient to establish a value for 
the patent as of that date, the Board of 
also held herein. 


Milo A. Lang for the petitioner and | 


John D. Foley for the Commissioner. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
This is proceeding for the redetermi- 

nation of deficiences in income and 
profits taxes for the years 1919, 1920 
and 1921. In Docket No. 4343 for the 
years 1919 and 1920 the respondent ad- 
mits that the net shown in 
deficiency letter dated March 24, 1925, 
should be reduced for the year by 
$2,460.92, representing depreciation in 
the amount of $1,289.37, and by loss by 
fire in the amount of $1,171.55. 
maining questions in controversy for the 
years 1919 and 1920 are as to the amount 
at which a patent alleged to have been 
acquired for stock should be included in 
invested capital, and what the value of 
the patent was on March 1, 1913. The 
issues in Docket No. 18112 are the same 
as those for 1919 and 1920 with an addi- 
tional question as to the adjustment of 
invested capital for 1921 on account of 
additional income and profits taxes for 
the preceding two years. 

Certain Patents Acquired 


From Partnership in 1908 

Findings of fa¢t: The petitioner is a 
Missouri corporation organized February 
1901. It is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of patented bed springs. 
At the time of its organization, it ac- 
quired certain patents from a partner- 
ship. On May 12, 1908, there was issued 
to J. P. Leggett Patent No. 887664 re- 
lating to a frame for supporting and 
confining coiled springs. 

About March 1, 1909, the corporation 
issued $150,000 par value of its capital 
stock in payment for the patent owned 
Leggett assigned the pat- 


income as 


92 
“0, 


letters patent issued to him to the cor- 
poration, which has at all times since 
been operating under the patent, and has 
treated and considered it as its own. At 


sued directly to him alone, but was dis- 
tributed among all the stockholders of 
the corporation in proportin to 
amount of stock previously owned by 
them, Leggett receiving only his 
portional share. 

Leggett was one of the erganizers of 
the petitioner corporation and one of 
its principal stockholders. In 
1909, he was its president and general 
manager and remained such until the 
time of his death in May, 1921. 

During the five years prior to 1908 
and the four years subsequent thereto, 
the corporation paid dividends fol- 


as 


The re- | 


the | 


pro- | 


| tion, the par value of the corporations | 


for the | 


; unknown, 


etree A -** | what amount the patent should be in- } 
Leggett’s direction, the stock was not is- ‘ Pp 


| tributed earnings 


lows: 1903, $15,000; 1904, $20,000; 1905, | 


$30,000; 1906, $30,000; 
1909, $37,500; 1910, $45,000; 
000; 1912. $30,000. 
The following sales 
were made during the 1912 and 
1913: <A. J. Benecke, 25 shares; W. W. 
Berry, 230 shares; Julia H. Williams, 
25 shares; C. W. Wetherell, 50 shares; 
H. M. Kine, 50 shares; C. A. Blase, 110 
shares; W. H. Phelps, 50 shares; William 
Brinkerhoff, 100 shares; M. Lucas, 10 
Martie Hall, 50 shares; C. H. 
Colheims, 30 shares. 
These were 
Carthage, Missouri, and 
stock at par. The last 
made 


1907, $30,000; 
1911, $45,- 
of stock 


years 


capital 


shares; 


all residents of 
purchased the 
of the above 
October 1, 


persons 


sales was on 
1913. 
The petitioner ‘was originally incor- 


their inventory values, which difference 

find to be $2,692.41, and it should 

therefore be reduced by that amount. 
Deduction Not Proper. 

With respect to the allowance made 

by the petitioner to Donnerstag & Com- 

cannot agree that it was a 


pany, we 


proper deduction from gross income for 


the year 1918. There is nothing in the 
record to show that the shipments made 
to that company were not made in ac- 
cordance with the sales contracts, or 
that they were on approval. On the 
other hand it appears that on account 
of a falling market Donnerstag & Com- 
pany breached, or threatened to breach 
their and that in 1919, after 
correspondence “ and negotiations, the 
petitior justed controversy by 
making Donnerstag & Company an allow- 
ance $1,181.19. In other words, the 
petitioner compromised what appears to 
have far fhe dis- 
closes, a valid and subsisting claim 
igainst Donnerstag & Company, and ac- 
cepted in full settlement of the claim 
an amount less than the face value 
thereof. The amount in question is a 
proper deduction in computing the peti- 
tioner’s net income for 1919, but is not 
a proper deduction for the year 
Appeal of Manville-Jenckes Company, 4 
B. T. A. 765 (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 2203, Volume I). 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

September 12, 1927. 


contract, 
the 
ec 
of 
as record 


been, so 


porated with a capital stock of $150,000. 
This was increased to $350,000 on March 
1, 1909, and to $500,000 during 1914. 
Petitioner’s capital stock was also $500,- 
000 on December 31, 1920. 

Opinion by Trammell: The petitioner 
contends that it should be allowed to in- 
clude in its invested capital for the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921 an amount of $150,- 


| 000 representing the value of the patent ! 


acquired from J. P. Leggett in 1909 for 
stock; that it should be allowed a deduc- 
tion each year on account of exhaustion 
of the patent; and that no adjustment 


| should be made in its invested capital for 
1921 on account of additional income and j 


profits taxes for 1919 and 1920. 
Respondent Contends 


Patent Never Acquired 


The respondent contends that pe- 
much as Leggett did not by an instru- 
ment in writing transfer or assign it to 
the corporation as required by the Re- 
vised Statutes, and denies that he com- 
mitted error in excluding from invested 


; capital the amount of $150,000 with re- 
| spect thereto, contends that no amount ! 
of such ; 


should be included on account 
patent and that no amount should be 


| allowed as a deduction on account of the 
| exhaustion thereof. 


The respondent fur- 


ther contends that no error was com- 


| mitted in adjusting the petitioner’s in- 


vested capital for 1921 on account of ad- 


ditional income and profits taxes for the ' 


preceding two years. 

Relative to the petitioner’s contention 
as to including the patent in its invested 
capital at $150,000, section 325 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 provide 
as follows: 

(a) That as used in this title: 


The term “intangible property” means ‘ 


patents, copyrights, secret processes and 
formulae, good will, trade marks, trade 
brands, franchises, and other like prop- 
erty; ng 

Section 326 of the same acts provides: 

(a) That as used in this title the term 
“invested capital” for any year means 
(except as provided in subdivisions (b) 
and (c) of this section); 


(4) Intangible property bona fide paid | 


in for stock or shares prior to March 3, 
1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) 
the 
the time paid in, (b) the par value of 
the stock or shares issued therefor, or 
(c) in the aggregate 25 per centum of 
the par value of the total stock or shares 
»f the corporation outstanding on March 
3, 1917, whichever is lowest; *_* * 

In order to determine the amount at 
which the patent may be included in 
invested capital it is necessary to know 
(1) the actual cash value of the patent 


ivansferred to the corporation in 1909. 
(2) the par value of the stock issued 


therefor, and (3) the total par value of | 
: the amount stated. During 1920 it was 


ascertained that the Peters Oil & Gas 
i Company had no assets except two oil | 
| leases. During 1920 the Peters Oil & Gas | 


the corporation’s stock outstanding at 
March 3, 1917. 
it cannot be determined at 
cluded in invested capital. 

The only evidence submitted by the 
petitioner in support of 
that the patent had an actual cash value 
of $150,000 at the time it was paid in 
in 1909 was a statement of the dividends 


paid during the five years prior to 1908 ; 


and the four years subsequent thereto. 


March, The dividends paid during any year are : 


by no means conclusive of the earnings 
of that year. 

Such dividends may represent undis- 
of a prior year or 
In event no evidence was 


years. any 


submitted to show what part, if any, of } 
subsequent to 1908 j 
, were attributable to the patent in ques- 


the dividends paid 


tion. So far as the evidence shows, the 


| petitioner’s dividends might have been 
attributable to any one or a combination 
of a number of things other than the } 


particular patent. 
Stock Issue Does Not 
Determine Cash Value 

The fact that $150,000 par value of the 
stock was issued for the patent is not 
of itself sufficient to establish the actual 
cash value of the patent at the time paid 
in. Appeal of Barnes Coal and Mining 
Company and the Columbus Coal and 
Mining Company, 3 B. T. A. 891; Wallis 
Tractor Company and J. I, Case Plow 
Works, 3 B. T. A. 981. 


that the patent at the time paid in had 
an actual cash value of $150,000 or any 
other amount. The action of the respon- 
dent in refusing to include the patent 
in invested capital must therefore be 
approved. 

With respect to the allowance of a de- 
duction for the exhaustion of a patent 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, we said 
in the Appeal of Cheatham Electrical 
Switching Device Co., 1 B. T. A. 984: 


“It is incumbent upon the taxpayer to : 


produce facts sufficient to establish a 
value as of March 1, 1913, for its, patents 
before it can be allowed deductions for 


| exhaustion in subsequent years; * * *. 


In support of its contention that the 
patent had a value on March 1, 1913, 


the petitioner submitted evidence show- 


| its stock was selling at par. 


ing that during the years 1912 and 1913 
To our 


| minds, such sales are not conclusive as 


1918. | 


to the 
1913. 
Par Value Not Due 
To Other Patents 

The fact that the stock was selling at 
par could have been due to the value 


value of the patent on March 1, 


of other patents owned by the company, ! 


to other property owned by it, to the 
earnings which might have been as 
great even though the petitioner did not 
have this patent, or to the confidence 
the purchasers of the stock had in the 
officers in charge of the corporation or 
other reasons. The action of the respon- 
dent in refusing to allow deductions on 


+ $1,507.60. 


} $5,000. 
actual cash value of such property at | 


If any one of these is } 


its contention : 


» had a lease. 
‘ within half a mile of the other lease. 


From the evi- ' 
dence before us, we are unable to find : 


a 


| Amount Erroneously 
Reported as Income 
Is Subject to Tax 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds 
Also That Unpaid Balance 
} of Promissory Note Is 
Proper Deduction. 
Farmers & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, 


5570. 
An amount erroneously reported as in- 


come in 1919 is not allowable as loss ih | 
1920 when it is determined that it was | 


not properly reported as income in 1920, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 
The unpaid balance of a promissory 
note for money borrowed, it was held, 
was properly determined to be worthless 


and charged off within the taxable year | 


a: "as a proper ‘tion from gross | 
titioner never acquired the patent, inas- - oe eee ee - 


income. 


H. L. 


sioner. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
The petitioner was engaged 
banking business. During the year 1919 


it had on its books certain dormant ac- | 


counts of depositors in the amount of 
These accounts had been 
dormant for some years and during 1919 


: the petitioner closed them out and in- 
' cluded the amount thereof in its taxable 
| income. 


In 1920 the National Bank Ex- 
aminer, upon examination of the books 
of the bank, required the bank to restore 


these accounts as they were in 1919 and | 
to give the individuals credit therefor. 


This was done and the petitioner, in its 
return for 1920, claimed a deduction 
from its income on account of this trans- 
action. The respondent disallowed the 
deduction. 
Land Taken for Note. 

In 1920 one C. C. Kruger was indebted 
to the petitioner in the amount of $8,- 
350.84 represented by an_ unsecured 


promissory note. Kruger had been owing | 
i the bank for some time. 


The bank ex- 
insisted that this paper be 
During 1920 Kruger was 
and an officer of 


aminer 
charged off. 
called into the bank 


' the bank agreed with him to take 120 | 


| Filers of Group Income Returns Are Taxed 


acres of land owned by Kruger and 
credit his account with the amount of 
This land was not worth in ex- 
cess of $5,000. The difference between 
that amount and the amount of the in- 
debtedness, that $3,350.84, was 
charged off the books during the taxable 
year. 

Kruger had no assets other than the 
land and the balance of the indebtedness 
was ascertained to be worthless in 1920. 

During 1920 the Peters Oil & Gas 


is, 


i Company, a_corporation, was indebted | 
to the petitioner in the amount of $3,- | 
at the time it is claimed to have been j 990.96. J ne 
ia note for $10,000 which the petitioner 


: had received prior to 1920. 


This was the unpaid balance on 


Credits had 
been made on the note, reducing it to 


- Company assigned their leases to the 
> bank, 7 | 
0 f these leases was an oil lease \ 
oe : | and Orris Bennett and Hartford Allen 


| for the Commissioner. 


near Augusta and the other was near 


' Gilroy in Williams County. Oil was be- 
ing discovered near the Augusta lease | 


in 1920 and wells had been drilled on 
both sides of it which were producing. 
Oil was being discovered within four 
miles of the tract on which the petitioner 
Dry holes had been bored 


The petitioner paid $40 rental in 1921 

on the lease near Augusta in order to 
prevent the lease from lapsing. 
Balance Charged Off. 

The amount of $3,909.90, being the un- 

paid balance of the $10,000 note, was 

charged off the books of the petitioner 


; as’a worthless debt before the close of 
: the calendar year 1920. 


The petitioner 


Opinion by Trammell: 
the 


erroneously included in its income 


} amount of $1,507.60 in 1919 and at the 
! direction of the bank examiner restored 


the amount to its books in 1920. The 
fact that the amount was not, in fact, 
taxable income in 1919 and should not 
have been included in that year is not 
sufficient reason for charging the amount 
off as a loss in 1920. In order to en- 


title the petitioner to a deduction on ac- | 
| of limitations, that fact does not permit 
| a loss to be taken with respect thereto 
| in another year. 


count of a loss, the transaction must 
come within the provision of the statute 
relating to losses. 


The petitioner is not permitted by the | 


statute to report income in one year and 
take a loss in another because It er- 


pecount of exhaustion of the patent is 
thereof approved. 
Inasmuch as the evidence fails to es- 
tablish the actual cash value of the 
patent at the time it is claimed to have 
' been transferred to the corporation in 
1909 as well as its value at March 1, 


1913, it becomes unnecessary to consider | 


the contention of the respondent that the 
; petitioner never acquired the patent. 
With respect to the petitioner’s con- 
; tention that 
made in its invested capital for 1921 on 
' account of additional income and profits 
‘ taxes for 1921, section 1207 of the Rev- 
‘ enue Act of 1926 is applicable and con- 
trolling. Since it has not been shown 
i that the adjustment made by the re- 
spondent is not in accordance with the 
statute, his action is approved. Appeal 
of Russel Wheel and Foundry Company, 
3 B. A. T. 1168; Appeal. of B. F. Boyer 
Co., 4 B. T. A. 180 (United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 1649, Volume 
(I); Appeal of Manville Jenckes Com- 
pany, 4 B. T. A. 735 (United States 
Daily, Index Page 2203, Volume I); E. 
{ B. Crabtree Co. v. Commissioner, 5 B. 
T. A. 732 (United States Daily, Index 
Page 3536, Volume I). 
| Judgment’ will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 
Considered by Siefkin, Smith and Van 
Fossan. 
September 12, 1927, 


No. 


Washington for the petitioner | 
' and J,.Arthur Adams for the Commis- 


in the | 


| March 31, 1921. 


no adjustment should be | 
| debtedness of the Peters Oil & Gas Com- 


Group Incomes 
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Balances 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be ‘cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


AFFILIATION: Corporations: Agreement: Assessment: Liability—In ab- 
~~ sence of agreement between affiliated corporations as to proportion in 
which any, tax found to be due shall be assessed upon them, such tax as may 


be determined shall be assessed upon 


members of affiliated group upon basis 


of net income properly assignable to each.—Cincinnati Mining Co. v. Com’r 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2080, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


[FDEDUCTIONS: Exhaustion: Patents: March 1, 1913: Value.—To be entitled 

to deduction for exhaustion of patent acquired prior to March 1, 1913, tax- 
payer must produce facts sufficient to establish value of patent as of that date. 
—Leggett & Platt Spring Bed Mfg. Co., v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).— 
Yearly Index Page 2080, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PEDUCTIONS: Falling Market: Allowances: Shipments.—Amount of allow- 
ance made in 1919 because of falling market, on merchandise shipped in 


1918, is 


not allowable deduction from 


gross income for 1918.—Cleveland 


Woolen Mills v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2080, Col. 


1 (Volume II). 


[NVENTORIES: Shipments On Approval.—Merchaniise shipped on approval 

or with knowledge that it is not in accordance with contract, remains as 
part of consignor’s inventory and should not be included in gross sales before 
acceptance by consignee.—Cleveland Woolen Mills v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 


peals).—Yearly Index Page 2080, Col. 


1 (Volume II). 


JNVESTED CAPITAL: Adjustments: Sec. 1207 of 1926 Act: Additional Taxes. 
—In absence of showing that Commissioner has not acted in accordance 
with Sec. 1207 of 1926 Act; in making adjustment ot invested capital on ac- 


count of additional income and profits 


taxes for prior years, his action will be 


approved.—Leggett & Platt Spring Bed Mfg. Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 
peals).—Yearly Index Page 2080, Col. 2 (Volume II). 





[NVESTED CAPITAL: Sec. 325 of 1918 and 1921 Acts: Patents: Corporations. 
Under Sec. 325 of 1918 and 1921 Acts, in order to include value of patent 
in invested capital of corporation, actual cash value of patent at time it is 


claimed to haye been transferred to 


corporation, par value of stock issued 


therefor, and total par value of corporations stock outstanding on March 8, 
1917, must be shown.—Leggett & Platt Spring Bed Mfg. Co. v. Com’r (Board 
of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2080, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


OSSES: Income: Error.—Amount erroneously reported as income in 1919 is 


not allowable as loss in 1920 when 


it is determined that it was not properly 


reported as income in 1920.—Farmers’ & Merchants’ National Bank v. Com’r 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2080, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be clted or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
{nternal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


On Amounts Properly Assigned to Each 


| Ruling Is Made in Absence of Agreement Between Ajjili- 


ated Firms Conterning Share of Taxes. 


CINCINNATI MINING Co. Vv. COMMISSIONER | 


oF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX 

APPEALS, No. 8427. 

In the absence of an agreement be- 
tween affiliated corporations as to the 
proportion in which any tax found to be 
due shall be assessed upon them, such 


tax as may be determined shall be as- 
sessed upon the members of the affiliated 
group upon the basis of the net income 
properly assignable to each, the Board 


| of Tax Appeals held herein. 


Richard S. Doyle for the Petitioner 


The findings of fact and opinion 
follow: 

This is a proceeding for the redeter- 
mination of deficiencies asserted by the 
respondent, for the fiscal years ended 
March 31, 1920, and 1921. Error is al- 
leged in that respondent failed to appor- 
tion the total tax liability, computed on 
the basis of the consolidated return, 
against the two affiliated corporations 
on the basis of the net income properly 
assignable to each. 

Findings of Fact. Petitioner, an Ohio 
corporation, and the Luhrig Collieries 
Company, filed, in July, 1921, a consoli- 


dated return for the fiscal year ended | 
Subsequently, on May | 
these two companies filed an | 
amended consolidated return showing the | 


15, 1922, 


same net income and invested capital. 


roneously reported income in the prior 
year. In such a situation a taxpayer’s 
only remedy is to adjust its prior year’s 


| return with respect to the income er- 


roneously reported. If it cannot do that 
on account of the running of the statute 


With respect to the Kruger indebted- 
ness, it is clearly shown that Kruger had 


| no assets in 1920 except the tract of 
| land which he deeded to the petitioner 


as patrial payment on his indebtedness. 
While the petitioner introduced some evi- 
dence to the effect that the Tand was not 
worth $5,000, which is the amount of 


| credit allowed on the note, we are not 
| convinced that its value was less than 


that amount. The differenec between 
$5,000 and the principal of the note was 
ascertained to be a loss during 1920 and 
was charged off. 
Paid Rental on Lease. 
With respect to the amount of the in- 


pany, it appears that the petitioners re- 
ceived during 1920, an assignment of 
two leases as_ security. The unpaid 


| amount of the note was not ascertained 
| to be worthless until the security was 


ascertained to be worthless. One of the 


| leases was in territory where oil was 


being discovered and where there were 
producing oil wells. The petitioner paid 
rental on this lease during 1920 in order 
to prevent it lapsing and to keep it in 
effect. 

We are not convinced, from all the 
evidence, that this lease was ascertained 


| to have no value during 1920 and for this 


reason it is our opinion that the unpaid 
balance on the Peters Oil and Gas Com- 
pany indebtedness was not ascértained 
to be worthless during the taxable year. 
Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50, 
September 12, 1927 


| return were schedules showing a detailed 


itemization of amounts reported as in- 
come and those taken as deductions on 
| the face of the return, and balance sheets 
| of the two affiliated companies as of 
March 31, 1920, and 1921. 
income and the deductions of- the two 
companies were not shown separately, 
but were combined and shown in total 
amounts. 
The total tax shown on the original 


solidated return was paid by check of 
the New York Coal Company, dated May 
13, 1922. 


lieries Company as to the apportionment 
of the tax. 

In the deficiency notice, respondent 
has made no apportionment of the total 
tax, for the fiscal year 1921, but has held 
petitioner to be entirely liable therefor 
and for the entire amount of the de- 
ficiency. 

The deficiency notice shows a con- 
solidated net income of $11,32.46 for the 
fiseal year 1920, which respondent, at 
the hearing, conceded to be overstated 
by $10,000 through having erroneously 
included therein alleged. unreported in- 
come in the amount of the overstate- 
ment. The correct consolidated net in- 
come for the fiscal year 1920 is $1,372.46. 

Opinion by Littleton: Since the con- 
solidated net income for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1920, is less than the 
credit allowed by section 236 (c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, for the purpose 
of computing the income tax, and less 
than the specific exemptions provided 
by sections 311 and 312, of the same act, 
for the purpose of computing the excess 
and war profits taxes, there is no lia- 
bility for taxes for that year, and, there- 
fore, no deficiency. 

As to the assessment of the tax based 


~a 





Attached to the original consolidated | 


The items of | 


consolidated return was paid by the | 
Luhrig Collieries Company; and the ad- | 
ditional tax shown by the amended con- 


There was no agreement be- | 
| tween the petitioner and the Luhrig Col- 





| Company. 


Acquiescences Noted 
In Taxation Decisions 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner ac- 
quiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed by 
the docket number and the volume ani 


page of the rep: 't.) 

Dartt Co., C. i., 1872, 5, 76; Fraser, 
George H., 5929, 6, 997; Gardner Print- 
ing Co., 5061, 4, 37; Keller Mechanicas 
Engineering Corporation, 6741, 6, 990; 
Lathrop & Co., Inc., C. P., 6603, 5, 879; 
Southern Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., 6603, 
5, 879. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the foltowing decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Audubon Park Realty Co., 9629, 6, 875; 
Norwood Lumber Co., 3785, 6, 341; Pitts- 
burgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Co., 9089, 6, 460. 


upon a consolidated return, section 240 
(b) of the Revenue Act of 1921 provid 
as follows: 

In any case in which a tax is assessed 
upon the basis of a consolidated return, 
the total tax shall be computed in the 


| first instance as a unit and shall then 


be assessed upon the respective affiliated 
corporations in such proportions as may 
be agreed upon among them, or, in the 
absence of any such agreement, then on 
the basis of the net income properly as- 
signable to each. 


Petitioner Failed to 
Assume Tax Liability 


No agreement was ever had between 
the petitioner and the Luhrig Collieries 
Company as to the apportionment of the 
tax to be assessed upon the basis of their 
consolidated return, nor did the peti- 
tioner agree to assume the tax liability 
of the Luhrig Collieries Company; and 
in the absence of such agreement, it is 
mandatory upon respondents to assess 
the tax upon the basis of the net income 
properly assignable to each. 

Petitioner suffered a net loss for the 
fiscal year 1921, all of the consolidated 
net income, for that year, having been 
earned by the Luhrig Collieries Company; 
and under the provisions of the statute 
above quoted, petitioner is not liable for 
any part of the tax based upon the con- 
solidated return, and there can be no 
deficiency in its case. Respondent argues 
that the returns did not contain the data 
necessary to the determination of the 
net income of the separate companies, 
and that failure to submit such data was 
equivalent of notice of an agreement 
that the principal company was to be as- 
sessed the entire tax. The answer to 


| that is that it could not be regarded 


as notice of an agreement as to an ap- 
portionment of the tax any more than 


| a notice that the tax was to be assessed 


upon the basis of the net income prop- 
erly assignable to each of the affiliated 
corporations. 

It seems to us that a more logical view, 
in the. absence of specific notice of an 
agreement for the apportionment of the 
tax, would be that there there was no 
such agreement and that the tax was 
to be assessed upon the basis of the net 
income of the separate companies; es- 
pecially so when respondent’s regulations 
require that there shall be attached to 
the return “a schedule showing the pro- 
portionate amount of the total tax which 
it is agreed among them is to be as- 
sessed upon each affiliated corporation.” 
(See art. 632, Reg. 62). As we inter- 
pret the statute, it is incumbent upon 
the respondent to ascertain the proper 
parties against whom the tax is to be 
assessed, through inquiry, if necessary, 


| as to any agreement or lack of agree- 


ment as to apportionment of the tax. 

If there be no such agreement the 
tax must be assessed upon the basis of 
the net income of the separate companies. 
In this proceeding respondent has neither 
apportioned the tax in accordance with 
an agreement between the companies, 
for there was none, nor upon the basis 
of the net income properly assignable 
to each. This petitioner had no net in- 
come for 1921 and the Commissioner 
erred in determining and proposing to 
assess any deficiency against it. 

Respondent argues that should the 
Board find that the tax should have been 
apportioned upon the basis of the net 
income assignable to each of the affil- 
iated companies, it should, upon final 
redetermination, allocate the entire de- 
ficiency against the Luhrig Collieries 
As to that proposition we 
have no jurisdiction, since the Luhrig 
Collieries Company is not a party to these 
proceedings. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the pe- 
titioner on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50, 

September 16, 1927. 
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HEREIN, BEING 


Patents 
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Knitting Machines 


To Collect Debts Contracted by Its Commissioners 


Writ of Mandamus 


May Be Secured 


Board of Commissioners Must 
Insure Collection, Cir- 
cuit Court Rules. 


Woops BROTHERS’ CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, INCORPORATED, PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, V. YANKTON COUNTY, SOUTH 
Dakota. No. 7745. Circuit Court oF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

« The plaintiff herein brought swit 

against Yankton County, South Da- 

kota, and the Board of County Com- 

missioners to recover a balance due 

upon @ contract for the construction 
tm of current retards in the Missouri 
' Y River. 

The improvement district had been 
created by the Board of County 
Commissioners. It was provided that 
the lands benefited should pay the 
damages, costs, and expenses of the 
work and that assessments should 
be made for that purpose. 

The court held that the plaintiff 
could obtain a judgment against the: 
county, payable out of an assessment 
to be levied upon the benefited lands 
and thereby secure a writ of man- 
damus to vequire the Board of 
County Commissioners to levy and 
collect the assessment. 

The publication of the full text of 
the decision was begun in the issue 
of September 21, and is concluded 
as follows: 

Sec. 8465 relates to the letting of 
contracts for the work to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, which shall give a bond 
to the board of county commissioners 
conditioned for the faithful performance 
of his work and the completion of the 
contract to the satisfaction of the board. 
The plans and specifications are to be 
filed with the county auditor. If, in the 
judgment of the board of county com- 
missioners, the project, or any part, can 
be constructed for less money than the 
amount of the bid submitted they may 
do the work themselves. 


Sec. 8466 relates to the power of the 
board to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the contract.. 

Sec. 8467 relates to assessment of 
further costs and expenses of construc- 
tion by the county board. 


Final Acceptance of 
Work Detailed 


Sec. 8468 deals with the final accept- 
ance of the work by the board, and con- 
tains this provision: “All claims for com- 
pensation or expenses for publishing 
legal notices or supervising the construc- 
tion’ of any such drainage. project, in- 
cluding the per diem and mileage of 
the county commissioners, shall be paid 
from the general fund of the county, and 
for all such payments the county treas- 
urer shall reimburse the general fund 
from the assessments herein provided 
for.” 


Sec. 8469 relates to appeals from final 
orders of the county board. 


Sec. 8471 relates to the payment of 
assessments in instalments to the coun- 
ty treasurer. 

Sec. 8472 deals with the issuance of 
bonds by the board “to be paid out of the 
funds to be obtained as hereinbefore 
provided in this chapter; and such bonds 
shall be a charge upon the lands in the 
particular district;” and contains this 
provision: “No county shall be liable 
for the payment of any bonds issued 
under this article, but such bonds shall 


be paid out of the funds derived from | 


the assessments provided in this chap- 
ter.” 

Secs. 8474. 
general powers of the board over drains, 
and provide for their repair by assess- 
ment on the benefited land. 


Sec. 8478 authorizes the board to make |; 


"ules and regulations on the subject of 
drainage. 


Commissioners Receive 
Four Dollars Per Day 


Sec. 8485 provides for the compensa- 
tion of the board and the county apditor 
for services performed by them in con- 
nection with drainage projects, and 
reads as follows: “The county commis- 
sioners shall receive for their services 
four dollars per day for the time actually 
spent by them in the performance of the 
duties of their offices under this chapter, 
publishers of newspapers shall receive 
for publishing legal notices the same 
fees as are allowed by law for publish- 
ing proceedings of the county commis- 
sioners; but the proceedings of the board 
of county commissioners when acting in 
any drainage matter under this article 
shall not be published as a part of its 
regular proceedings or at all. The 
county auditor shall charge a reasonable 
amount, to be fixed by the board, for 
services, to be paid into the general 
fund of the county.” 

In Tythill Lumber Co. v. McMackin et 
al., 141 N. W. 382, which was decided 
May 10, 1918, by the Supreme Court 
of South Dakota, the ,question for de- 
termination was whether the lumber 
company was entitled to a mechanic’s 
lien. In order to settle that question, 
the court had to detern.ine whether 
drainage work was county work or was 
the work of the members of the board of 
county commissioners. The court said 
(>. 288): 

“Such work is made public work by 
the amendment to the State Constitution 
adopted in 1906, viz., section 6, article 
21, Before the adoption of this section, 
drainage work, which was conducive to 
the public health, convenience, and wel- 
re, was by its very nature public 
Work. One effect of the amendment was 
to make the drainage of agricultural 
lands public work. By such amendment 


+ 





the Legislature may provide for the or- 
ganization of drainage districts and may 
vest the corporate authorities thereof 
with drainage powers. It is clear that 
in such case the acts of the corporate 
authorities would be the acts of the 
drainage district. 

The Legislature may dispense with the 
organization of drainage districts and 
vest the corporate authorities of coun- 
ties, townships, and municipalities with 
such powers. It would seem equally 
clear that in such cases the acts of the 
corporate authorities would be the acts 
of the county, township or municipality. 
The Legislature chose the second alter- 
native and vested such powers in boards 
of county commissioners. A_ careful 
study of the present drainage laws con- 
vinces us that under such laws the 
county is the legal entity, and that in 
doing such work the county commis- 
sioners are engaged in county work (cit- 
ing cases). Therefore, funds accruing 
in drainage matters are funds which are 
in the control of the county.” 


Supreme Court Considers 
Drainage Laws in District 

The drainage laws were next con- 
sidered by that court in Renville State 
Bank v. Kinsberg, 166 N. W. 648, de- 
cided March 8, 1918. The action was in 
mandamus to compel the county officers 
of Sanborn County to certify a money 
assessment: of benefits in relation to a 
drainage district, based upon unpaid 
warrants issued by the county auditor 
and chairman of the county board, pay- 
able out of unappropriated funds belong- 
ing to ditch fund No. 21. The court con- 
sidered the question as to whether man- 
damus was an appropriate remedy, and, 
in that connection, said (p. 644): 

“It is also contended’ by appellants in 
this connection that the rights of the 
parties to this action should have been 
determined by a judgment of the court 
in an ordinary action and not in the first 
instance by mandamus. We are of the 
view that this contention is not tenable. 
As must be observed by a reading of 
chapter 134, Laws of 1907, as amended 
by chapter 102, Laws of 1909, the only 
method provided for the creation of a 
fund for the payment of such warrants 
is a money assessment for benefits certi- 
fied by the board of county commis- 
sioners for collection to the county treas- 
urer. 

Under this situation of affairs we are 
of the view that mandamus to compel 
such action on the part of the county 
board is an appropriate remedy. No 
judgment could be obtained against the 
county, as the county is not a party to 
such drainage procedure. No suit for 
money judgment could be maintained 
against the board of county commis- 
sioners ‘or the individual members 


thereof, as they were acting merely in | 


an official. capacity. Neither could any 
action be maintained against the county 
treasurer to pay such warrants without 
a special fund first having been created 


| for that purpose.” 


In the case of Davison County et al. 


v. Watertown Tile & Construction Co. et |! 


al., 196 N. W. 96, decided December 8, 
1923, this situation was presented. The 
construction company had given a bond 


| to insure the faithful performance of a | 


drainage contract, pursuant to the pro- 


visions of Section 8465, Revised Code, | 
South Dakota, 1919. The county was the | 
The county | 


obligee named in the bond. 
and the county ¢ommicsioners brought 
suit upon it. 4 

The surety demurred to the complaint 
on the ground that it did not state a 
cause of action and upon the further 


oe aa | ground that several causes of action were 
!76 and 8477 relate to the | 


improperly united. The demurrer was 
overruled. The point of the surety was 
that five persons designating themselves 
as county commissioners had joined as 
plaintiffs with Davison County to recover 
damages on such bond. In discussing 
who the proper obligee in such bond was, 
the court said: 


Legislature Empowered 
To Provide Methods 


“By article 21, Section 6, of the Con- 
stitution, the I egislature was empow- 
ered to provide “ = either of two methods 
in authorizing drainage work. It might 
provide for incorporated drainage dis- 
tricts and vest the corporate authorities 
thereof with the necessary power, or it 
might dispense with the incorporation of 
drainage districts and vest the necessary 
power in the corporate authorities of 
counties, townships, or municipal corpo- 
rations. In preparing for what the Code 
calls ‘Intra-state Drainage,’ Sections 
8458-8491, Rev. Code 1919, the Legisla- 
ture chose the latter method, and vested 
the necessar; power in the corpozate 
authorities of counties, to-wit, the boards 
of county commissioners. Under this 
law the county is the legal entity in the 
performance of the work and such work 
is county w>~” Funds accruing in drain- 
age matters are funds which are in the 
control of the county. John W. Tuthill 
Lumb... Co. v. Me: ckin, 31 S. D. 507, 
141 I. W. 382. . It would follow, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, that a bond 
given to secure the p-rformance of a 
drainage contract under Section 8465, 
Rev. Code 1919, is under the control of 
the county through its board of*: unty 
commission .rs. The members of such 
boa: " were proj erly made parties plain- 
tiff, because by reason of the stztute, 
they, in their official capacit , are 
charged with the conduct of the affairs 
of the unincorporated drainage district. 
Said section 8465 does not say who the 
obligee of the bond shall te. If the board 
of county commissioners of TJ avison 
County had ben named as the oblizee, 


plaintiff.” 
The Supreme Court of South Dakota 


| statutes to whic 





Will Aiea’ Lands 
Benefited by Work 


Suit Arose Over Failure to Re- 


imburse Workers in Drain- 
age District. 


has, therefore, ‘eld, in the first case re- 
ferred to, that the drainage work per- 
formed by the county commissioners is 
county work to the extent of permitting 
a right to a lien, and, in fhe last cas2, to 
such an extent as to permit the county 
to recover upon - bond given to it for the 
faithfu! performance of drainage work. 

The statement that n- judgment could 
be obtained. against the county, as the 
county is not a party at all to drainage 
procedure, appears in Renvilte State Bank 
v. Kinsberg, supra. That case does not 
refer in any way to the first decision, 
nor does the last decision refer to it. 
The court did not discuss any of the 
cases in which it has been held that judg- 
ment may be rendered against a county 
upon an obligation entered into on behalf 
of a political subdivision, to be paid out 
of a special fund. 


Lower Court Denies 
Judgment Against County 

The lower court, in this case, was of 
the opinion that a juigment could not be 
rendered against the County of Yankton 
under the facts disclosed by the com- 
plaint. 

No judgment could be entered against 
Yankton County which it would be re- 
quired to pay out of county funds by a 
general assessment upon the prope-ty of 
the county, and the trial judge is clearly 
correct in his position in that regard. 
The constitu:ional provisions and the 
reference is made, all 
negative any idea that the drainage 
work should be paid for in any other way 
than by an assessment upon the lands 
benefited. 

The real quest‘on,  owever, is whether 
the County of Yar <:ion is sufficiently a 
party to or obligated by this contract so 
that the plaintiff can precure a judgment 
against it payable out of an assessment 
to be levied upon the benefited lands, in 
the manner provided by " :w, and thereby 
secure a writ «f mandamus to require 
the board of, ounty commissioners to 
levy and collect the assessment. If it 
cannot recover 2 judgment against the 


| county, then it }...s no remedy in the Fed- 


eral court, because a writ of mandamus 
in the Federal court is issued only ini aid 
of the enforcement of a judgment. 

What is thor 
earliest Federal case involving the ques- 
tion here presented is Jordan v. Cass 
County, 3 Dill. 185, 18 Fed. Cases, page 
1086. The opinion was written by Judge 
Dillon. Suits were Brought on bonds 
issued by the county court of Cass 
County, Missouri, in the name of the 
county and on behalf of the ‘township. 
The question was, whether the holder of 
the bonds could maintain an action 
against the county. It was claimed that 
the remedy for the bondholder was by an 
action against the township or against 
the taxpayers and residents of the town- 
ship, in whose behalf the bonds were 
issued. 


Remedy on Bonds Was 
Intended, Court Holds 


The court held that the Legislature 
undoubtedly intended that there should 
be a remedy on these bond-; that a per- 
sonal liability on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of the township for debts of a 
public, municipal, ri corporation is 


| not recognized to exist, and could not be 


enferced without contravening the 
method prescribed by the act for acquir- 
ing the means of making payment there- 
of, which was a special tax to be levied 
by the county court on all the real estate 
within the township; that it is clear that 
the bondholder might resort to the State 
tribunals for a writ of mandamus, but 
that the Federal court has no original 
jurisdiction in mandamus, and that the 
holder of the bonds is without remedy in 
the Federal c-urt unless entitled to re- 
cover a judgment and to enforce it, if 
necessary, by mandamus; that this re- 
sults, not from an intrirfic difference be- 
tween the State and Feleral courts, but 
from the peculiar language of the judi- 
ciary act; that such an action will lie and 
will best carry out the design of the 
Legislature, and that the theory of the 
act was to use the county and the officers 
of the county to effect it: purposes. The 
court said (page 1089): 

“The right of the nonresident citizen 
to resort to the courts of the United 
States is one vhich is given by the Con- 
stitution and lays, and it is a right which 
a citizen would be apt to regard as spe- 
cially desirable, where if he be com- 
pelled to resort to the State courts it 
must be to a county whose citizens in 
whole or in part are his real adversaries, 
and who may constitute the jury to de- 
cide the case. This right, so valuable to 
a plaintiff, but which ceprives the de- 
fendant of no just advantage, since the 
Federal courts are by their constitution 
t» stand wholly indifferent between: all 
parties, ought not to be considered as 
unavailable to a nonresident citizen un- 
less a fair construction of the enact- 
ments applicable to the question so re- 
quires. 

“Tt is in our judgment practicable con- 
sistently with establishe' legal princi- 
ples to protect the constitutional rights 
of the counties, and at the :ame time to 
recognize the constitutional right of the 
nonresident citizen to come with these 
securities into court to have his rights 
in respect to them determined. This is 
to be effected by the nature of the judg- 
ment we render, which is not a personal 


; judgment against the county, but only a 
then perhaps the county would not have ; 
been a necessary party plaintiff, but even | 
then it would have been a proper party ; 


judgment judicially establishing the 
plaintiff’s debt if no defense shall be suc- 
cessfully made. If the debt shall be 
thus established we must suppose that 
the proper county court will levy and col- 


} position 


| cutting-off knife. 1. 
ht to be, perh=ps, the | a & 


| moves beyond R 
backward stroke but in our opinion no | 


| culty. 
| paper is likely to stretch and to vary in 


| lines 


Method of Feeding 
Tape Into Machine 
Is Found to Be Old 


Two Claims Rejected for Pat- 
ent on Process of Advanc- 
ing Strip to Cutting 
Knife. 


APPLICATION OF JuLIUS M. REIS. AP- 
PEAL No. 13376. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1642387 for process of operat- 
ing upon label tape was granted to Reis 
September 13, 1927, on application filed 
December 1, 1922. 

Claims directed to a method of feed- 
ing fabric tape were refused because 
anticipated by an old method of feeding 
paper tape. Claims not so anticipated 
were allowed. 

Ward, Crosby & Smith represented 
appellant. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
(Skinner, Henry & Ruckman) refusing 
these claims follows in full text: 

This is an appeal from the final re- 
jection of claims 1 and 2 of which the 
following will serve as an example: 

“J, A method of ) 
fabric label tape bearing consecutive 
label indicia, which comprises, forming 
Slits in the tape, by cutting the thread 
of the fabric, at substantially even in- 
tervals with each slit intermediate a 
pair of label sections, said slits being 


Municipal Ordinances 





operating upon | 


so formed as to produce definite open- | 


ings, edge portions of which will serve 
as abutments, and in a subsequent op- 
eration feeding the tape forwardly, to 
individual label sections in 
definitely registered positions for fur- 
ther operations thereon, by causing a 
feeding finger to move back and forth 
through a fixed path, lengthwise of the 


| tape, to slide over the tape from a point 


an appreciable distance behind a slit 


' until it enters the slit and encounters 
| the abutment surface 


thereof, and _ to 
then advance the slit to a predetermined 


point at the forward limit of movement | 


of the finger, and to then move back to 
its starting position behind the next 
slit.” 

Three References Given. 

The references are: Oehring, 950754, 
March 1, 1910; Manshel, 1893232, Octo- 
ber 11, 1921; Long, 954816, April 12, 
1910. 

The patent to Manshel discloses a strip 
feeding device in which the strip 
printed and perforated prior to being 
fed by the oscillating pawl 48 to the 
The specification 
does not state whether ‘or not the pawl 
the perforation in its 


one would build such a machine so that 
the pawl would have to register exactly 
with the perforations when the result 
could be made certain by merely giving 


the pawl an overthrow in its backward j 


movement and allowing it to engage the 
perforations during the forward stroke. 


If there could be any doubt as to this ; 


matter, it would be settled by the dis- 
closure of the Oehring patent. 


Appellant in his brief emphasizes the \ 
point that he is dealing with a fabric ; 
: means for 
! forcing thread to be incorporated in the | 


strip which is liable to stretching and 


| that the references operate upon paper 


which would not be subject to this diffi- 
The Oehring patent states that 


length by variations in temperature and 
the wear of feeding rolls, see page 1, 
22-35, and he provides against this 
by the use of an oscillating pawl feed 


| like that of the applicant, which recti- 


fies, at each feeding stroke, errors which 


by rolls, page 1, lines 47-50. 


On page 2, lines 114-127, he states 


that the fingers k will engage the strip | 


in the perforations during their forward 
strike and carry the perforated line to 
a fixed point. In the Oehring patent, the 





strips are not perforated prior to being 
fed by the paw! feed but are fed thereby 
to the punch which makes the perfora- 
tions and for this reason the patent is 
not as satisfactory as that of Manshel as 
a basic reference. The Long patent is 
only useful to show that slits have been 
used for the same purpose as the cir- 
cular perforations of Manshel and we see 
no invention in substituting one for the 
other. 
Older Device Handles Fabric. 

Our attention has also been called to 
the patent to Chatfield 1210761 Jan. 2, 
1917, in which the strip is of woven 
fabric and in which the feeding pawl 17 
is carried back over the cam plate 20, 
Fig. 7, in its rearward stroke and drops 
behind the transverse ribs 5 to feed the 
strip by its forward stroke. This patent 
clearly shows the backward overthrow 


which would ensure engagement even if | 


the strip were to stretch. 

There are: several affidavits in the case 
setting forth the difficulty which has been 
experienced in the feeding of cloth 
strips, due to stretching, but in view of 
the art cited we see no reason why this 


could not have been overcome by the ex- | 


pedients disclosed thereby or even by the 
exercise of ordinary mechanical skill. 

The decision* of the Examiner is af- 
firmed. 


lect from the property within the town- 


ship, the necessary tax to pay the debt, 
but if it should not, this court has the 
power and in that event it would become 
its duty, by mandamus, to cause such tax 
to be levied and collected. 

That case is distinguishable in princi- 
ple from this case, if at all, only because 
of the fact that the bonds were author- 
ized to be issued and were issued in the 
name of the county, but the court points 


out that, under the “State Constitution, | | 


the county could not be in any way obli- 
gated upon the bonds. 
$9 anss, ay}2 ur panuyuoo aq oy 
September 23. , 
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is | reinforcing thread guide having move- 


| ment into and out of action only in a | 





ae* 2081) 


moe I 


Zoning 


a 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Vf UNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: Police Power: Zoning Ordinances: Constitu- 
~~ tionality.x—Where property is situated on the corner of a residence street 
and a business street and is of little value as residence property but for com- 
mercial purposes is valuable as a site for an oil-filling station, held, validity of 
zoning ordinance, which zones the property as residence property, sustained, 
although the question as to whether it should be zoned as residence property or 
business property is clearly open to debate-—Loe v. City of Minneapolis (Dis- 


trict Court, District of Minnesota).—Yearly Index Page 2081, Col. 7 


ume II). 
‘ 


(Vol- 


Patents 


ATENTS: Method of Feeding Fabric Tape Anticipated By Method of Feed- 
ing Paper Tape.—Claims for feeding fabric tape (expressed as “operation 

on fabric label tape”) which specify an operation old in feeding paper tape do 
not define a patentable invention and must be refused.—Patent 1642387 to Reis 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 2081, Col. 4 (Vol- 


ume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: Conception of 


Different Result.—In a hosiery knitting 


machine there would be no invention in giving varied shapes to a rein- 
forcement-controlling cam, but to conceive the desirability of providing rein- 


forcement at two spaced areas with a 


mechanism for producing that result is 


conception of a different result and inventive.—Patent 1641590 to Jones (As- 


sistant Commissioner 
ume II). 


of Patents)—Yearly Index Page 2081, Col. 5 


(Vol- 


Means for Supplying Reinforced Threads 
In Knitting Hosiery Held to Be Patentable 


Applicant Is Found to Have Conceived of an Inventively 
New Result in Providing Reinforcements. 


APPLICATION OF FRANK E. JONES. AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


ing means for knitting machines on Sep- 
tember 6, 1927, on application 
August 1, 1922. 

Finding that applicant had conceived 
of an inventively new result, the As- 


| sistant Commissioner of Patents held the 


claims to be allowable. 

Emery, Booth, Janney & Varney for 
appellant. 

The full text of the opinion by As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore, reversing 
the lower office ‘tribunals, follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 


the examiners-in-chief affirming the de- 


cision of the examiner finally rejecting 


claims 1 to 22, inclusive, of which the , 


following will serve as an example: 
1. A’ hosiery knitting machine com- 


| prising knitting cams and a series of , 


needles, a main thread guide, a single 


direction substantially axially of the 


needles and means for moving said sin- | 
| gle reinforcing thread guide 


into op- 
erative position to introduce the reinforc- 


ing thread therefrom at a plurality of | 
spaced areas in each of a plurality of , 
having movement | 
into and out of action only in a direc- | 
tion substantially axially of the needles: | 


consecutive courses 


Relates to Hosiery Knitting Machine. 
The ground of the rejection is that 


the claims are unpatentable over the is- | 


sue of an interference as disclesed in an 


‘ earlier filed and copending application 





} 
| 
| 
| 


| volved 


of appellant. 


The invention relates to 


feeding an auxiliary rein- 
article of hosiery being knitted. 
The reinforcement is shown as 
plied to the .high splice of a stocking 
where the high splice is in the form of 
two spaced areas, gradually approach- 


ing each other until they merge and con- | 


tinuing thereafter through a _ series of 
courses. 


In a prior application of appellant in- 
in interference there is a dis- 
closure of a similar machine, where the 
cam surface for controlling th 
forcing thread guide has such shape as to 
produce a high splice triangular in out- 
line, by introducing the reinforcing 
thread in consecutive courses for suc- 
cessively varying distances. 

Design Only Said .o Be Changed. 

The examiners-in-chief took the 
sition that the question involves merely 


the design of a controlling cam to give | 


the high splice of a stocking or other 
piece of hosiery the particular shape of 
reinforcement desired, and that appellant 
had merely selected a differently shaped 
area to be reinforced and had corres- 
pondingly changed the shape of the con- 
trolling cam. 

Appellant contends that his 
filed copending application is not a valid 
reference against the cleims of his later 
filed application. However, under the 
decision given in National Electric Ticket 
Register Co. v. Automatic Ticket Regis- 
ter Corp., 15 F. (2d) 257, the later filed 
application must distinguish patentably 
from the earlier filed one, or the patent 
issued on the later one will be held in- 
valid. 

The contention of the exdminers-in- 
chief that a mere change in the shape of 
the reinforcement would involve no in- 
vention appears to be sound. That is, 


a, 7 


For the enclosed remittance of $10 please enter my subscription to The 


filed | 


a circular | 
hosiery knitting machine provided with | 


ap- 


The finger guiding the rein- | 
forcing thread is controlled by a cam | 


might occur in the feeding of a strip | surface or pattern drum. 


rein- | 


po- | 


earlier | 


_—--—— —_—_——_— —_a el 


| once given the idea that in consecutive 


| courses the successive distances in which 
Paent 1641590 was sranted for a feed- | 


the reinforcing thread is introduced may 

be varied, it seems no invention would 

be required to give the reinforced area 
the shape of a triangle, a circle or some 
other figure as desired. 

Different Reinforcement Produced. 

However, the reinforcing thread in 
such case is introduced once into each 
successive course. To conceive the de- 
sirability of providing reinforcement at 
two spaced areas, with a mechanism for 

producing that result by introducing a 

reinforcing thread at two different spaced 
| points in successive courses, relates not 
| to a change in shape of a reinforcement, 
| but to the producing of a different kind 
of reinforcement. 

Accordingly, independently of whether 
or not invention is involved in changing 
the shape of a reinforcement, the ap- 
pealed claims relate to mechanism for 
producing a different kind of reinforce- 
ment, and in the absence of prior art 
suggesting that kind of reinforcement 
and means by which it may be produced, 
should be allowed. 

Neither the interference issue, nor ap- 
pellant’s earlier filed application sag- 
gests the producing of reinforcements at 
two spaced areas by mechanism intro- 
ducing a reinforcing thread twice in a 
single course at spaced points. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is reversed as to all the appealed claims. 


Review of Conviction 


Of Contempt Opposed 


Files Answer 
Petition Involving Violation 


Government to 


of Injunction. 


The Department of Justice has just 
filed a brief in the Supreme Court of the 
United States opposing the request of 
counsel for Robert B. Armstrong and 
John M. Parker for a writ of certiorari 
for a review of their conviction of con- 
tempt of court by the United States 
District Court at Indianapolis, according 
to a statement of the department. 

It is the contention of the Department 
| of Justice that the District Court’s de- 
cision is in harmony with decisions of 
the Supreme Court on all questions of 
| law involved, it is stated. 

Involves Contempt of Court. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
ment follows: 

In a petition filed in the Supreme 
| Court of the United States by Robert B. 
Armstrong and John M. Parker, involv- 
ing the conviction of these persons grow- 
ing out of a street railway strike at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in July, 1926, the ques- 
tions raised are whether the rule of 
criminal procedure which requires sep- 
; arate offenses to be charged in separate 
counts applies to contempt proceedings; 
also, whether in a proceeding to punish 
for contempt for violation of an injunc- 
tion, where the court issuing it had jur- 
isdiction of the parties and of the sub- 
ject matter, the validity of the injunc- 
tion can be attacked; also, whether the 
provisions of the Clayton Act apply to 
the case in question. 

In its brief filed in opposition to the 
granting of a writ of certiorari to re- 
view this case, the Department of Jus- 
tice contends that all the questions pre- 
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Constitutionality 
Of Zoning Ordinance 
Is Upheld by Court 


Minneapolis Site Is Properly 
Classified as Residence 
Rather Than Commer- 
cial Property. 

Syver Loe, COMPLAINANT, V. CITY OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, A MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TION OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA. IN 
Equity. District Court, DISTRICT OF 
MINNESOTA. 

The constitutionality of a zoning 
ordinance as* applied to the property 


situated in Minneapolis is the question 
herein presenicd. The property is sit- 


| uated on the corner of a residence stzect 


and a business streei. It is of littia 
vaiue as residence property but for cum- 
r.ercial eurposes tis valuable as a site 
for an .il filiiag station. The court 
found that the question as to whether 
it should be zoned as residence property 
or business property is clearly open to 
debate. Under the ordinance the prop- 
erty was zoned as residence property. 
The court sustained the validity of the 
ordinance. 

The opinion was delivered by Judge 
John B. Sanborn. The full text follows: 

This cause came on to be tried at St. 
Paul, Minn.,. on the 27th day of June, 


| 1926. 


George T. Simpson appeared for the 
complainant, and Neil M. Cronin and R. 
S. Wiggin for the City of Minneapolis. 


The plaintiff is and for 20 years has 
been the owner of a triangular parcel 
of land situated at the junction of Frank- 
lin Avenue and Franklin Terrace in the 
city of Minneapolis, coritaining about 
2,600 square feet. The property is 
vacant, although closely adjacent to it 
Mr. Loe has a residence. On the 7th day 
of April, 1924, the City of Minneapolis 
adopted a zoning ordinance. Under the 
ordinance, property on Franklin Avenue 
was zoned as business property from a 
point about 50 feet westward of this 
property through to Nicollet Avenue, the 
designations -being “commercial” and 
“light industrial.” The property of the 
complainant was zoned as residence prop- 
erty. For residence purposes it is of 
very little value, being toq small for 
use for such purposes. For commercial 
| purposes, and particularly as the site of 
an oil filling station, the evidence indi- 





cates that it is worth at least $20,000. 
The property virtually fronts on 

Franklin Terrace, which is a part of the 

avenue which runs along the West bank 

of the Mississippi River and is devoted 

almost exclusively for its entire distance 

to residences. There is no oil station at 
| any point on this avenue. Across Frank- 
lin Avenue from the complainant’s prop- 
erty, but at a point considerably west of 
the west line of Franklin Terrace, the 
property is zoned as commercial, and 
there is an oil filling station. 

The complainant claims that the zon- 
| ing ordinance of the City of Minneapolis 
is void; that its effect is to deprive him 
of the use of his property without due 
| process of law ang without just compen- 
| sation. 
| The act of the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis in designating this par- 
ticular property as residence property 
is not so arbitrary or unreasonable as to 
| justify the interference of this court. 
The property happens to. be on the corner 
of a residence street and a_ business 
street. The question as to whether it 
should be zoned as residence property or 
' business property is clearly open to de- 

bate. It would be advantageous to the 

complainant to have it zoned as business 
property, but it is advantageous te the 
neighborhood to have it zoned as resi- 

dence property. 7 

The facts here are very similar to 
those in Zahn v. City of Los Angeles, 

—— U. S. — —, 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 594. 

On the authority of that case and Vil- 

lage of Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co., 272 

U. S. 365, as well as Americon 

Wood Products Company, et al. v. City 

of Minneapolis, et al., the opinion in 

which has been filed by this court this 
| day, the bill of complaint must 
be disinissed. 
It is so ordered. 
September 8, 1927, 





sented should be answered in the neg- 
ative. 
Inadequate Grounds Claimed. 

The petitioners were found guilty of 
contempt of court for violating an in- 
junction which had been personally 
served upon them. The injunction had ~ 
been issued in a suit brought in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Indiana by the Indianapolis 
Street Railway Company against the 
petitioners. 

In its brief opposing the review of the 
case the Department contends that the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
sustaining the conviction by the District 
Court, is in harmony with decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States - 
and that no grounds are presented for 
review of the case by the higher court, 
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Work in North 
Is Curtailed by || 


Coast Survey 


Forces to Be Redistributed | 
Over South as Cold 
Weather Begins at 


\ 


Present Locations. 


Field operations of the Coast and |} 
Geodetic Surwey inthe Middle West and | 
Northwest are drawing to a close and 
the personnel of the parties will be re- 
distributed about October 1 to work, in 
accordance with the regular custom, in | 
the Southerm States and California, it 
was said orally at the offices of the 
Survey September 21. 

“Operations will, be suspended about 
that date,” it was stated, “om the cur- 
rent and tide surveys of Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries. In the leveling 
work in progress between Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.. amd Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the attempt ‘will be made to finish the 
operations -lgefore the roads are ob- 
structed by snow. 

“The leveling work at Minot, IN. Nak, 
all survey work in Alaska, triangculation | 
work in Mimmesota and in the wicinity | 
of La Crosse, Wis, will be suspended | 
about October 1. 

“Parties of the Survey operating on | 
the Gulf coast off Florida and on the 
North Carolima coast will operate, how- | 
ever, continuously throughout the year 
without changre of schedule or personnel. | 
The Coast Survey steamer ‘Surveyor,’ | 
which has been operating im Alaskan | 
waters, will proceed to the Pacific coast | 
further south.”’ 


Drive for Commerce 
By Eu rope Predicted 


Dr. Julius Klein Warns Ameri: | 
can Bruasiness of Prospec- 
tive Competition. 





(Contirzxued from Page 8.] 

as in the opportunities afforded in trans- 
Pacific and South American trade. 

After all, the capacity of any given 
market for our wares is determined pri- 
mari'y by its buying power, and there 
can be no doubt about the impressive 
improvement in Europe in this connec | 
tion. As one indication, the consump: | 
tion of luxury articles has advanced rap- | 
idly; the reports of practically all Con- 
tinental cooperative associations show 
marked increases in demand for candies, | 
tobaceo, dried fruits, and other luxury 
or semi-luxury articles, at 

In Germany, the per capita consump- 
tion of beer is double that what it 
was in 1925 and that of the moore ex- 
pensive liquozws has increased 35 per | 
cent, while a recent report of the British | 
Committee on National Debt and Taxz- | 
tion indicates improvement in the work. | 
er’s buying power as against prewar, | 
particularly im the qualitie s of commoii- | 
ties which he mow demands. 
Opporturiéées Seized 


By suerte Exporters 

Our ex; porters are capitalizing this 
Situation, as is shown by the fact that 
the sale of American canned fruits and | 
vegetables, confectionery, nuts. chewing | 
gum and honey to Europe, which totaled 
$42,910,000 im 1921 had by 1926 regis. | 
tered an increase of 90 per cent, reaching | 
$80,000.000 im walue. 
“NThe demand for raisins has been sys- | 
tematically ex ploited with highly efficient | 
and character istically American adver- 
tising campai, sales organizations, | 
ete, with the result that sales have risen | 
from $927, 00C in 19 21 to $6,972,000 in | 
1926, an increase of ov ‘er 601 per 

In this connecti is worth 
that the suppose devastati 
American feeli has been 
fully lamented by an earnest 
professions! mourners, though Possibly | 
evident in other directions, has had no | 
appreciable effect upon our exports of | 
well-known and clearly marked American | 
commodities. 

In the case of automobiles, fo: exam- | 

| 


of 





cent. 
noting | 
mg anti- | 
so dole- | 


group of | 


ng, whichh 


ple, a readily identifiable American pro- 
duct, we nd that our exports to Europe | 
rose from $8,265,000 worth in 1922 to the 
astonishing figrures of $63,911,000 last 
year—clearly an indication of some pro- 
found emotiom on the part of the Ewo- 
pean consumer, but evidently not one of 
bitterness toward that particular Awmer- 
lean commodity. 


Other American Products 
Are Popuftar Abroad 

The sale of Anerican tires rope, 
to take another instance, has nearly dou- 
bled since 1922, having risen from about 


in Ei 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Advertising News 


Comptroller General rules specific 
statutory authority is required before 
expenditures can be approved for radio 
advertising df Federal loan issues, 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Aeronautics 


Directional radio beacon tests at 
Hadley Field reported as having been 
heard excellently at Lakehurst: 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Navy Department buys three experi- 
mental planes at cost of $45,000 each. 

Page 3, Col. 


9 


“ 


. 
A gricul ture 
of 
cent all claims for 
paid on accdunt of 
and vegetables rep- 
of total freight 


Department Agriculture 
that 21.7 per 
freight damages 
shipments of fruit 
resent 1.27 per cent 
tonnage, 


of 


Col. 
Department 
the work of 


which he 


Page 5, 1 


C. B. Smith, of the 


=. ? : 
Agriculture, describes 
operative exten 
chief director. 


of is 


Page 4, Col. 
cased in northwest 


announced by the De partment of Agri- 
culture, 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


caused by adverse 
over 17 years ago 


Losses to crops 
weather conditions 
summarized by 
culture. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, grain, meat, bu 
markets. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Quality of product and cooperative 
marketing cited as primary factors in 
farm relief. 

Page 3, Col. 

Governor-elect of Mississippi con- 
sults Secretary of Agriculture regard- 
ine foreign marketing and distribution. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Wheat receipts and prices indicated 
weekly commerce chart. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

and crop buHetin. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Automotive production in 
advanced in August over July. 
Page 9, 
rank third in vol- 


by 


Weekly weather 


Canada 


Automobile sales 
ume in 1926, 

Page 9, Col. 
Baniking-Firzance 

Board of Tax 


1 


Appeals rules that 


amount erroneously reported as income | 


in 1919 is not allowable as loss in 1920 
if not properly reported as income in 
latter year. (Farmers: & Merchants 
National Bank.) 


Page 10, Col. 4 
loans | 


Debits to individual accounts, 
and discounts, call and time money 
rates, stock and bomd prices, and busi- 


ness failures, indicated on weekly com- | 


merce chart. 

Page 8, Col. 
Comptroller General rules specific 
stataitory authority is required before 
expenditures can be approved for radio 
advertising of Federal loan issues. 
Page 1, Ce 
of Minneapolis, 
Reserve Board. 
Page 3, Col. 
Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, to 

return to standard time. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
New York 
for month ending 


i. -s 
tow A. Young, ap- 
pointed to Federal 

2 
vw 


Acceptance market in 

shows nsing activity 
September 14, 

. Page 7 

Transactions in office the 
troller of th Currency. 


Col. 7 
of Comp- 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement ef the United States 
Treasury, 
Page 
Indicator charts~of Federal Reserv 
Board. 
Page 7, 
rates, 


; Col. 
f oreign exchange 
Page 


See “Railroads.” 


BooksPublications 


New books received at the 


Library 
Congress, 


of 
Page 
by the 


1, Col. 6 


Publications issued 
rt. 


reports | 


of | 


co- | 


Department of Agri- | 


tter and cheese | 


1 | 


Col. 3; 


Govern. | 


Coal 


Larger production and import re- 
stricions feature the European coal 
situation in recent years. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

War Department reports that tests 
substituting powdered coal for oil as 
fuel for ships has been successful. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Commerce-Trade 


Official export standards for apples 
cased in northwest ‘standard boxes are 
announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

American business advised of drive 
for trade by European producers, and 
of its development to new competitive 
| potentiality as result of war. 

Page 8, Col. 1 
imports increased 11 per 
cent in first six months of 1927, but 
ge of franc causes 
value to decline 8 per cent. 

Page 1, 
France 


French 





Col. 5 


Ambassador trom 


reciprocity question. 
Weekly 
the Department of Commerce. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
New Zealand raises tariff on prod- 
ucts from non-British sources. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Rumania reported as using nearly 
| $500,000 worth of toys annually. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Balance of trade favored Japan in 
August. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 





| Construction 


Tyilding contracts indicated on 


| weekly commerce chart. 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals holds 
group incomes shall be taxed separately 
on the basis of net income properly 

| assignable to each member. (Cincin- 
nati Mining Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 5| 


Board of 
sion of patent 
vested capital. 
Spring Mfg. Co.) 


Tax Appeals rules on inclu- 
valuation as part of in- 


Page 10, Col. 2 
Cotton 


Egyptian 
| mated at 12 
year. 


cotton production _ esti- 
per cent lower than last 


Cotton receipts and prices for the 
week indicated by commerce chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Weekly weather and cotton bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


| Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law 
| on Page 11. 


Digest 


2 | 


Customs 


Customs Court rules certain trowels 


, and forks should be classified as agri- | 
cultural implements and admitted duty | 


| free. 

Page 9, Col. 
ms Court classifies porch 
jor coverings. 


Cust 
as fi 


mats 


9 


Col. 4 
on cot- 


Page 


Cust Court upholds du 


ton 


oms 
‘abrics. 
Page 9, Col. 3 

Court denies free entry to 
th soft soles and heels. 
Page 9, Col. 


Customs 
moccasins Wi 
2 


Education 


Dr. M. V. O’Shea, professor 
cation of the University of 


of edu- 
Education, 


asserts that study of languages is con- | 


while by graduates. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Supreme Court of Minnesota upholds 
reading of Bible in public schools. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
| Foodstuff s 


Wholesale and retail grocery and del- 
icatessen sales rank second in volume 
in 1926, 


sidered worth 


Page 9, Col. 1 

Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 
’ Page 5, Col. 2 


total | 


confers | 
| with Department of State over tariff | 
3 | 
Official export standards for apples | 
stardard boxes are | 


Page 1, Col. 3| 
index of business chart by | 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 


that 


(Leggett & Platt Bed) 


Page 5, Col. 4| 


4} 


F oreign Affairs. 


Department of State instricts Em- 
bassy in Mexico City to investigate 
killing of American, on information 
that miscarriage of justice is likely at 
trial of alleged slayer. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

President designates former Senators 
| Lenroot and Underwcod, as United 
States members of commissions set up 
by Anglo-American and Franco-Amer- 
ican peace treaties. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Ambassador from France confers 
with Department of State over tariff 
reciprocity question. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Through rail traffic from Europe 
Russian far east is opened. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


to 


Furniture 


Federal Trade Commission states its 
order directed against the labeling of 
Philippine mahogany as real mahogany 


Court of Appeals. 


Game and Fish 


Wholesale fishers’ 
| weekly 


index indicated on 
commerce chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Gov’t Personnel 


of the United States. 

Page 3 

Daily decisions by 
counting Office. 

Page 4, Col. 


Gov’t Supplies 


4 


for whitewash for use by Federal es- 
tablishments. 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Agriculture, describes the work of co- 
operative extension, of which he 
chief director. 





Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Home Economics 


Bureau of Home Economics starts 
study _of household »efrigeration. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Inland Waterways 


Continuation of full text of deci- 
sion by Court of Appeals, 8th Circ., 
holding county as proper district in suit 
for waterway improvement damages. 
(Woods Bros. Con. Co. vy. 
County, _ South Dakota.) 

Page 11, 


a Aff airs 


Philippine Mission may visit Wash- 

on to confer with President over 

choice of Governor-General and other 
insular problems. 


Col. 1 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Insurance 


Bureau of Standards visited by dele- 
gates of National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. 

Page 7, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 

Iron and steel production and com- 
posite prices indicated on weekly com- 
merce chart. 





Page 8, Col. 2 


Labor 


Brief is filed in the 
of the United States 
of conviction growing 
strike. (Robert B. 
M. Parker.) 


Supreme 
opposing review 
out of trolley 
Armstrong and 


Page 11, 

September Monthly Labor Review 

surveys indoor recreational facilities 
and insurance in industrial plants. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Col. 6 


Lumber 


Federal Trade Commission states its 
order directed against the labeling of 
Philippine mahogany as real mahogany 
is to be reviewed in the United States 
Court of Appeals. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Manufacturers 


Two claims for patent on method of 
feeding tape into machine are rejected. 
(Julius M. Reis.) 





is to be reviewed in the United States | 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Daily engagements of the President | 


the General Ac-|_ .- ; 
| price analysis. 


Chief Coordinator endorses formula | 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Cc. B. Smith, of the Department of | 


is 


Yankton | 


Court | 


John |; 


Page 11, Col. 4 | 


| heard excellently at Lakehurst. 


greatest volume in 1926. 





+> 


Municipal Gov't 


District Court, Minn., upholds mu- 
nicipal zoning ordinances of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. (Syver Loe v. City of Min- 
neapolis.) 

Page 11, Col. 7 


National Defense 


radio beacon te&ts at 
Field reported as having been 


Directional 
Hadley 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Orders personnel of 


the War 


issued to the 
Department. 
2 


of 


Page 4, Col. 
issued to the personnel 
Department. 


Orders 
the Navy 
Page 4, Col. 6 
First Cavalry Division begins tacti- 
cal maneuvers. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Contract awarded for destruction of 
77 magazines at Yorktown Navy Mine 
Depot. 


Oil 
War Department reports that tests 
substituting powdered coal for oil as 
fuel for ships has been successful. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
indicated on 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Petroleum production 
weekly commerce chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 

Packers 


Cattle 
shown by 


and hog receipts and prices 
commerce chart. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Daily meat and‘ livestock market 

Page 5, Col. 


sales 


2 


Wholesale livestock show 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


First Assistant Postmaster General | 
discusses various postal services ren- 
dered public as cooperative factor in 
all American business. 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Public Buildings 


Special Committee appointed to for- 
mulate plans for public buildings in 
District of Columbia report’ to Secre- 
tary of Treasury. 


Radio 

Chairman of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, in New York address, declares 
that broadcasting confusion is rapidly 


giving way to order and that future is 
in hands of the public. 


9 


Page 3, Col. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Directional radio beacon tests at 

Hadley Field reported as having been 

heard excellently at Lakehurst. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Comptroller General rules™specific 

statutory authority is required before 

expenditures can be approved for radio 
advertising of Federal loan issues. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

hearings added to docket of 

Radio Commission for Octo- 





Two 
Federal 
ber. 


Railroads 


Department of Agriculture reports 
that 21.7 per cent of all claims for 
freight damages paid on account of 
shipments of fruit and vegetables rep- 
resent 1.27 per cent of total freight 
tonnage. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Chamber of Commerce of Charleroi, 
Pa., allowed to intervene in proceedings 
permitting Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
to extend line, 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Hearing on application of Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce for increase in 
differential under New York rates on 
traffic near Maryland metropolis. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio files brief an- 
swering objections of minority stock- 
holders to acquisition of control of Erie 
and Pere Marquette Railways. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad authorized to issue first mort- 
gage bonds, 





Page 6, Col. 5 

Schedules proposing reduced rates on 
soft coal from Illinois to destinations 
in Kansas ‘and Missouri are suspended. 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 


South African railway administration 
calls for bid on experimental electric 
locomotives suitable for hauling freight. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Southern Railway denied permission 
to abandon unprofitable temporary 
branch. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Through rail traffic from Europe to 
Russian far east is opened. 

Page 1, Col. 

Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, 


Reclamation 


Sealed bids invited for improvements 
on Salt Lake Basin project. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Holstein cattle distributed over 
North Platte reclamation project. 
Page 5, Col. 


Retail Trade 


Wholesale and retail trade census for 
1926. 


. e 
Shipping 
Chairman of Shipping Board Writes 
Senators urging some definite conclu- 
sion as to future control of American 
merchant marine. 


1 


Col. 6 


5 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Page ‘1, Col. 1 
Survey curtails 
areas as cold 


Coast and Geodetic 
operations in northern 
weather approaches. 

‘Page 12, Col. 1 

War Department reports that tests 
substituting powdered coal for oil as 
fuel for ships has been successful. 

Page 6, Col. 


Social Welfare 


Department of Justice report its Ber- 
tillon Bureau responsible for indenti- 
fication of escaped California prisoner. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Supreme Court 


Brief is filed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States opposing review 
of conviction growing out of trolley 
strike. (Robert B. Armstrong and John 
M. Parker.) 


5 


Page 11, Col. 6 
. Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until October 3 


Taxation 


Congressional advisory committee on 
taxation holds session and consider the 
simplification of taxing methods. 

’ Page 1, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals decisions given 
final consideration by Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. ‘ 
Page 10, Col. 7 

No summary of decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals appears in this issue. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Textiles 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that tex- 
tile merchandise shipped on approval 
remains as part of consignor’s inven- 
tory and should not be included in gross 
sales before acceptance by consignee. 
(Cleveland Wodlen Mills.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Claims held as patentable on inven- 
tion for feeding reinforced threads in 
hosiery. (Frank E. Jones.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 

Cotton receipts and prices for the 
week indicated by commerce chart. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Number ‘of Cotton spindles active in 
August less than in July. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Customs Court upholds duty on cot- 
ton fabrics. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission states its 
order directed against the labeling of 
Philippine mahogany as real mahogany 
is to be reviewed in the United States 
Court of Appeals. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Wholesale Trade 


Revision of index numbers of whole- 
sale prices in measurements of trends 
announced by Department of Labor, 
substituting 1926 for 1913 as normal. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Wholesale and retail trade census for 


Page 9, Col. 1 








1! Interest Arouse 1 
: Over Industrial 
| Unemployment 


Secretary of Lahor Urges 
Prov to Avoid Idle: 
ness of Workers Super- 
seded by Machinery. 


isions 


While there must be no. limitation 
upon mechanical 
sion must be made to avoid any extended 
of workers super- 
the Secretary of 


Davis, 


improvements, provie 


idleness on the part 
by machinery, 
Labor, James J. 
Monthly Labor Review for September. 
The review also contz 1ins among its ar 


seded 


urges in 


ticles a discussion of recreational facil- 


ities of workers, union wage scales and 
a study of insurance among its ine 
dustrial plants. 

Announcement of the September issue 
| of the Review was_made public Sep- 
tember 21 by the Bureau of Statistics, 
| Department of Labor, and follows in 
full text: 

The displacement of labor by machin- 
ery, which is such a startling feature 
of present-day American industry, 
arouses serious interest as to what is 
to become of the workers thus displaced. 
This is a social problem of the first im- 
portance. It is also a business prob- 
lem, for an unemployed worker ceases 
to be a consumer. The Secretary of 
Labor in an article in the Monthly La- 
Review for September urges that, 
there must be no limitation upon 
mechanical improvements, provision 
must be made to avoid any extended 
idleness on the part of workers super- 
seded by machinery. 


| bor 
while 


Recreational Facilities. 
Another article in ‘the Review de- 
| scribes the facilities for indoor recrea- 
tion as maintained in a number of indus- 
trial establishments. These facilities 
,inelude clubhouses, recreation and rest 

gymnasia, bowling alleys or 
rooms, swimming pools, and lec- 
tures, motion pictures, ete. Usually 
| the company provides the necessary 
buildings and equipment, while in many 
cases the running expenses are borne 
jointly by the company and the em- 
ployes. These undertakings, however, 
have not always been successful, about 
100 of the 430 establishments scheduled 
having discontinued one or more of 
such activities. 

A study recently completed by a large 
insurance company indicates that more 
than a million persons in the United 
States have mental or physical impairs 
ments so severe as to make of them a@ 
social burden. Exclusive of cases of 
ordinary sickness, it is estimated that 

there are about 75,000 blind, 45,000 deaf 
| and dumb, and, counting only those in 
| institutions; about 320,000 mentally de- 
| ficient. In addition, there are about 
78,000 paupers and about 700,000 per- 

sons who are so crippled as to inter- 
| fere more or seriously with their 
| earning capacity. 
The rapid increase in the use of me- 
chanical sprayers for many kinds of 
| painting has aroused much apprehension 
as to the health hazards connected with 
the process. No exhaustive study of the 
subject has yet been made, but sufficient 
material is available to indicate some of 
the hazards to be guarded against, 
Many of the paints now used do not em- 
ploy lead, but the other bases‘used in- 
| volve the presence of other harmful sub- 
stances. 

Union wage scales as of May;. 1927, 
are given for various trades in several 
of the larger cities, in comparison with 
like figures for preceding years. é 

cove 


rooms, 
game 





less 


Other articles in the Review 
the recent convention of the Pan Amev- 
ican. Labor Congress, a report on the 
retirement systems for public employes 
in New York and New Jersey, statistics 
of prices, cost of living, and the trend 
of employment, and various other topics 
of labor interest. 


Intervener to Be Heard 
On Railway Construction 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
September 21 issued an order permitting 
the .Charleroi, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce to intervene and be treated as a 
party to the proceedings on the applica- 
tion of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of an extension from a point 
near Cochran’s Mill to Connellsville, Pa, 





_ $6,600,000 to $12,141,000 last wear. A 
simila? 100 per cent increase was regis- 
tered in typewriters; wheel tractors made 
a bound from $527,000 to $10,363,000; | 
adding and calculating machines jumped 
from $894,000 to $5,932,000; cas sh regis. 
ters went from $1,339,000 to $33,448,000; | in the presence of the most strongly 
sewing machines from $1,825. 000 to $2,- intrenched competitive positions, for 
042,000; printing presses from $1,636,000 | there is brisk European competition with 
to $2,446,000; motion picture films from! ¢Yery one of these limes. In each eas 
$1,627,000 to $2,981,000; 


the problem resolves itself into the ap- 
binders from: = $1,521,000 to $2,138.000. plication of those fundamental virtuesS— 
mT! 


total walues of our European sales ; Which have always been cons 
of these 11 comspicuously marked Amer. in of 
jean specialties, whose identity could not | 
be lost as in the case of cotton, wheat or | 
‘petroleum, show the formidable increase 
of some 300 per cent, having risen from 
prompt exploitation of opportunities hy 
-American manufacturers. They have 
taken. nothing for granted as to the 
“Impossibility’’ of meeting “Fouropean 
competition wight on its own threshold, 

And it is that spirit which will deter. 
mine the success of our efforts from 
how on, both in the rapidly e2panding 


trade Openings in the Old World as well 
$30.950,090 in 1922 to $116,600,000 in 
1! IT 


Job. 


of research, travel, personal enjoyment 
and the pursuit of business. The movee 
ment which is gaining great momentum 
in America to encourage and even to 
compel all foreign people who take up 
their abode in our country to learn Eng- 
lish is making it necessary for us te 
speak any foreign language or to undere 
stand it when spoken so far as our needs 
while at home are concerned; and when 
we go abroad we will rarely be placed 
in a situation in which English will not 
be understood. we can not deeply 
impress our young people with the claim 
that they*will be handicapped in daily 
life if they can not speak a foreign 
tongue; but it should be possible to make 
them appreciate that they could extend 
their knowledge and increase their pere 
sonal enjoyment if they could read mode 
ern foreign languages. It seems clear, 
then, that in the teaching of these lane 
guages in America, the principal objec. 
tive should be to train our pupils so 
that they can read them understandingly, 
appreciatively, and readily, 


another along quite comfortably and can see and 


do everything he wishes without much 
difficulty, even if he does not know a 
word of any foreign tongue. Again, the 
Europeans who come to our country do 
not stimulate our young people very 
greatly to master a foreign language. If 
they are educated Frenchmen, Germans, 
Russians, or Italians they can and they 
do use our language, so that we do not 


oe outstanding factor in the sue- | Study of Languages ~y 
cess of many American enterprises in | Cc He Ww 1 W | il 
alled ort LHe 


export. 


| native tongue, 
the 
foreign languages 
Germany, -and other 
have been determined by the necessity of 
helping young people to gain command | 


in 
in Erance, 
Suropean countries 


Further, methods 


| teaching” 


‘i employed 
There is no doubt whatever — 


ability to take care of 


of our 


ourselves even Though we may deprecate our sup 


asteful productive methods in 
in some lines, we may well take pride in 
havit 


oser va ' 
posedly w [Continued frome Page 2.| 
| eign 


; languages; a Frenchman, German, | 
y the highest junk heaps of cast off | Spaniard, or Italian would rather 
in English than 





of these languages 
speedily as possible. The teacher of ‘for- 
eign languages in European countries | 
| feeis a constant incentive to teach them feel the need to master their several 
| in a dynamic way so that they can be| tongues. If they are immigrants, our 
used. s | pupils do not see why we should wish to 
employ the language they use. The pres- 
ent writer has heard students ridicule 
the immigrants with whom they have 
come in contact; and unfortunately, our 
young people do not often meet the bet- 
ter-educated representatives of foreign 
countries whom they might admire for 
their intellectual and personal qualities. 

It will doubtless be granted without 
argument that the chief use to which our 
people can put foreign languages is to 
‘yead them in the original for purposes 


completely and 


! ae as 
machinery and 
impatience with 
a 

rances of the 


, the dust and 


antiquated ideas, in our 

the hindering enecumb- 
past. If one could 
rust off the machinery of | 
{ those plants whose Managers are be- 
| moaning the lack of business, one would | 

be apt to find that they go back to the 

long-forgotten period of pre-war subnor- 
{ maley, 


tered at least one language besides | 


harvesters and verse in his native 


serane | tongue with an Englishman or an Amer- 
Picuous fae % . 


So 
American busi- 


a ican. From the moment the typical Euro- 
| tors the success i 
pean becomes aware of the social and com- | 
mercial conditions in the environment to 
which he must adjust himself, he has it | N Felt i st 
impressed upon him that it will be of | ‘ ot Felt in America 
c | service to him to know hgw to speak and The situation in our country very 
Many American manufactured exports | to read foreign tongues and to be able | different. Our pupils inherit the tradi- 
have been eminently successful and can/ to understand them when he hears them, | tion; more or less clearly and definitely 
| face European competition in oversea! In school, the European pupil is in an} transmitted to them, that a foreign lan- 
| markets with”calm as syrance, not simply | eager, receptive attitude when he i§ pur- | guage cannot be of much service to them, 
ete teal Fo : | because of up-to-date mass production | suing a foreign language. The people When they visit a European country, the 
resource? u: readiness to | methods, but because of the vital quali-| around him are using foreign languages, | natives they come in contact with in the 
change policies or products, to capitalize | ; hotels and shops can speak English, so 


| ties of constant vigilance and resource-; and he inherits the tradition that a 
“as = per: ; 
any change ina given trade situation, is | ful adaptability. | son isnot educated unles she has mas-| that an American in Europe can get 


ness. 


Advertising Campaign Urged. | Need of Several Tongues 

A readiness to indulge 
carefully 
15 


in wides prez 2d, 
planned advertising campaigns 

pee@liarly necessary at this time in 
| overseas trade, because of the need for 
demonstrating the special virtues which 
distinguish particularly the newer types 
of Am rican goods and services from 


is 
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